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TlK.  Dunnnion  of  CaiKula  o\Xvv.  to  tl,e  surplus  pop.'^vtion  of  the  Bnhsh 
Islos  an.ple  oppovtuni.ie.  for  the  bett.nneut  of  th.ir  conJition  in  various 
.^;.  .,f  entol  rise  an,l  industry,  and  its  several  Provn.ces  possess  d.ve..e 
:  rae„..ns  as  .ell  as  many  features  in  connnon.  When,  therefore 
intenain,euu,ranthasaeeiaed  to  n.ake  his  future  — 'J  ^^^^^  ^- 
<,uestionari-esasto.-hich  locality  within  its  vast  uoniani  he  shnii U  bc- 
Z.  himself.  The  choice  aepeiids  upon  so  many  contingencies  ha  ea^i 
one  nmst  dete. -nine  it  accorain,  to  hi.  on  n  cnvunistances  .nd  pica  h.aiou. 

hu  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  following  pages  prove  that  for  the  tenai. 
^Lers,  farm  labourers  and  all  who  desire  to  devot.  themselv^s^  agnc  - 
tnral  industry,  and  transfer  their  energies  and  (those  who  ha^e  it)  their 
lapitaito  tli  New  World,  there  are  many  special  advantages  offered 
by  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

In  this  Province  substantial  wealth,  or  a  reasonable  competency   is 
.ithin  the  reach  of  every  industrious  man  whose  eti.Hs  a-  n.eU^n    y 
directed      The  penniless  pioneer  of  a  few  years  ago  is  the  substantia  ,  in- 
aepenaentfaru^r  of  to-day.     The  uplifting  of  the  P-I'^-'^-^^ 
material  cou,fovt  is  a  process  as  visibly  going  on  from  year  to  y  ai  as  the 
:i.ion  of  the  seasons.     Us  progress  is  rec  .rdea  in  t^e-nua   a  vaiK. 
i,  ,be  value  of  accumulatea  property,  iu  the  increase  o    tracle    in  the  es 
Lu,l,shnieut  and  development  of   religious,   educational  and    benevolent 
insii.uions,  in  the  spread  of  sodal  rehuement,   in  the  cu  livatu.n  of  the 
"        es   in  the  appliance  of  every  art  that  ministers  to  the  luH-pmess  o 
bfe.      Noi-  are   these  conditions  the  result  of  long  and  painlul 
;::,;;t,on.   taUu.  generations  for   their  development      Ti.  y..n.^^an 
.vi,h  no  cap.tah  if  possessing  onlj   an  average  knowledge  o     agncuUur  j 
,„,,,,  ,n>    devoting  himself  earnestly  t.  w-.i;,  may,  wuh  the  exercs    o 
ason  ble  econon,y,   realise  a  competence   by   the   time     e  has  reached 
miaaie  lite  :  ai.a  the  man  who  is  a  practical  larmer  and  the  possesso      f 
„,eanssumcent  to  stock  au  average   English  .irm,  can  at  once  begin  life 
in  Ontario  as  hi.  own  landlord,  with  every  assurance  of  a  prosperous  career 
before  liiui. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  present  condition  of  agricultural  industry  in  the  British  Isles  offers 
no  puch  encouraging  prospects  either  to  tlie  labourer  or  the  farmer  with 
limited  ciipital.  Where  the  cultivable  area  is  so  small  and  the  population 
is  so  dense,  the  most  liberal  land  laws  cannot  counteract  the  l<!wenn<'  in- 
fluences  of  competition,  and  against  thes  j  influences  only  the  few  can  hope 
to  rise  above  the  average  level,  which  will  always  be  below  the  normal 
condition  of  the  same  class  in  a  country  wherein  land  is  j)lentiful,  ancl  its 
ownership  'of  easy  acquisition.  In  the  Province  of  On^ario  the  farm 
labourer  can,  in  a  few  years  gather  means  enough  to  rent  a  farm  ;  in  a  few 
years  more,  by  well-directed  industry,  he  will,  under  oniinary  circum- 
stances, be  in  a  position  to  buy  one  for  himself.  The  farmer  with  moder- 
ate moans  can  begin  at  once  as  his  own  landlord  ;  or,  if  he  prefers  to 
acquire  a  little  experience  and  personal  knowledge  of  the  country  before 
making  a  permanent  investment  he  can  rent  for  a  short  term,  until  he  has 
Jiad  time  to  make  up  his  miud  as  to  the  locality  in  which  he  would  like  to 
"  settle  down." 

It  is  because  of  these  opportunities  that  Ontario  is  an  exceptionally 
attractive  field.  It  offers  all  the  advantages  of  the  New  World,  combined 
with  the  least  sense  of  deprivation  of  the  ctmiforts  of  the  Old,  and  to  the 
emigrant  from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  the  most  con^'onial  and  home  like 
surroundings,  \vith  unrivalled  facilities  for  establishing  himstlf  in  comfort 
and  independence. 
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THE  PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO. 

EXTENT   AND    GEOGKAPHICAL   POSITION. 

Ontario  embraces  an  area  of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  square  nules, 
about  oii,'hty  thousand  more  than  the  United  Kingdo...     It  extends  from 
east  to  west  nearly  eleven  hundred  n.ik-s,  and  from  n..rth  to  south  seven 
hundred  miles.     Its  southern   border,  Essex  County,  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Eric,  is  traversed  by  the  42nd  parallel,  and  its  northern,  at  .lames 
Bay  (forming  the  s.mthern  extremity  of  Hudson'o  Bay)  by  the  52nd,  so 
that  it  li.s  withui  llio  same  decrees  of  latit'ide  as   Michigan,   New  York, 
and  the  New  England  States,  as  well  as  (he  greater  portion  of  the  most 
fertile  countries  in   Eun.pe.     The  international   boundary  Ime,  di-nhng 
Canada  from  the  United  States,  which  runs  through  the  River  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  great  chain  of  lakes,  Ont.rio,  Krie,    Huron  and  Superior, 
forms  the  southern  and  SMUth-weste.n  boundary  of  the  Province  ;  on  the 
west  lies  theProvmceof  Manitoba  ;  on  the  north  the  District  of  Keewatm 
and  James-  B.y.and  >i„rth  easterly   the  Ottawa  ]li>er  divides  it  from 
Quebec,  the  laiter  Province  forming  the  eastern  boundary. 

WATEll   Sfin-LY. 

It  is  bountifully  supplied  with   water  throughout  its  whole  extent  ; 
there  are  patches  of  swamp  land  in  some  districts,  but  they  are  usually  of 
small  dimensions,  and  though  little  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture, 
are  exceedingly  valuable  to  a  neighborhood  on  account  of  the  durabdity 
of  their  timber,   which   is  specially  adapled  for  the  making  of  shmgles, 
po.ts,  fe.ice  rails,  paving-bloeks,  etc  ,  etc.     But  nowhere  is  there  an  and 
district,  or  one  in  which  an  abundant  water-supply  cat. not  be  reiidily  pro- 
cured, both  for  man  and  beast.      B.si.les  iumuncrable  lakes, rivers,  creeks 
and  streamlets,  springs  abound   in  many  localities,  and  everywhere  under 
the  soil  pure,  wholesome  «ater  can  be  -stank-  at  distances  v.irymg  from 
fourteen  to  forty  feet,  so  tln.t  sinking  a  well,  wliich  is  frequently  a  neces- 
Bity  fnr  at.  isolated  household,  is  very  sel.h.m  attended  with  very   much 
trouble  or  great  expense. 

NATUKAF,   WEALTH. 

Ontario's  vast  wealth  of  timber  is  .^till  <m   of  its  most  valuable  heritagee, 
cai>able  of  f  urnislung  an  abundant  supply,    'oth  for  home  consumption  and 
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for  cvory  [n-obablo  demand  tliat  coinmorco  can  miiko  upon  ib  for  g^jiiera- 
tions  ti)  COMIC.  The  great  reijion  wliirli  is  Uio  main  depository  of  na'uru's 
most  liberal  gifts  in  mineral  wealtli  is  as  yet  only  partially  explored.  But 
it  is  cstab'ished  beyond  dinibt  that  the  Districts  of  Algoma,  Xipiss'ng, 
Thunder  Bay  and  Rainy  liiver  arc  enormously  rich  in  nickel,  iron,  silver, 
copper  and  many  other  minerals.  In  the  Ottawa  region,  in  addition  to 
these,  there  have  been  ■  onsiderable  iinds  of  gold,  while  tlie  ijUiurying  of 
plaster  of  paris  or  gvpsum,  pliosplmtt\s,  mica,  asbestos,  etc.,  and  marble 
or  excellent  iiuality  ar.3  protitable  industries.  In  tlie  southern  district, 
near  Lake  lliir.'n,  are  the  famous  oil  sjirings  from  which  petroleum  is  ob- 
tained. Further  to  the  north  are  pnjlitio  salt  wells,  th.e  salt(d)tuued  from 
which  forms  a  large  item  in  thecounnerce  of  that  neighborhood.  Thestlt 
district  eml)raccs  almost  the  whole  of  the  County  of  Huron  and  consider- 
able portionsof  Bruce  and  Lambtou.  Wells  of  nitural  uas  have  been  struck 
in  vaiious  localities  bet\v('(Mi  Hie  S^  '~^,\:\\v  P.iver  and  the  (Jeorginn  Bay,  in 
the  Niagara  districi,  at  Mimico  (near  Toronto),  and  at  other  places,  the  gas 
being  used  both  for  illuminating  and  manufacturing  i)ur])oses.  There  are 
also  considerable  areas  of  peat  beds  in  several  parts  of  the  Province.  The 
rivers  and  lakes  are  well  supplied  with  fish  and  the  forests  with  game. 
But  the  great  and  abounding  element  of  Ontario's  natural  wealth  is  in  its 
s.iil,  and  to  it  and  its  ]>roducts  it  is  desired  lo  direct  the  attention  of  in- 
tending emigrants. 

THE    OHCANIZKn    AND    UNOllliANIZKIJ    PAUT.S  OF  TllK    I'KOVINCE. 

Before  speaking  of  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  Ontario,  it  seems 
proper  to  make  a  brief  reference  to  its  government  and  instit  itions,  so  that 
the  emigrant  may  form  some  idea  how  much,  or  rather  how  little  of  old 
world  manners  and  ways  that  are  dcsiiwble  to  preserve,  he  will  have  to 
{)art  with  should  he  make  Ontario  his  future  home.  This  Province  is  the 
most  populous  and  wealthy  in  the  Dominion.  Though  the  newest  of  all 
the  old  I'rovinces,  it  has  made  much  more  rapid  ])rogress  than  any  of  the 
others.  Its  settlements,  extending  first  along  the  banks  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  Ottawa  Iliveisaiid  the  .shores  of  tin;  great  lakes,  have  been  grad- 
ually pushing  bickwards  towards  tiie  north  and  west,  so  that  now  as  far 
north  a.s  and  including  llui  County  of  IJenfrew  on  the  east  and  the  i  ounty 
of  Bruce  on  the  west— from  the  Ottawa  River  to  Lake  Huron  on  a  lino 
about  midway  between  the  -Juth  and  ilith  parallel— forms  one  solid  and 
compact  .settlement,  with  Lake  Erie,  the  Niagara  River,  Lake  Ontario 
and  the  River  St.  Lawrence  for  its  southern  boundary.  In  this  are  in- 
cluded the  whole  of  the  forty-two  counties  comprising  what  may  be  termed 
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the  camplctely  and  permanently  organized  portion  of  the  Province,  w.th.n 
which  almost  all  the  acuired  ^^ealth  and  nearly  the  entire  populate,  are 
concentrated,   and  in  ^vhiJt  there  is  neither  a  barren  spot  nor  a  single 
township  that  is  not  partially  occupied.     Tim,  though  ^  am.U  part  uf  the 
territory  embraced  vviihin  the  geo-raphical  1,  -undaries  of  the  Prov.uco  as 
the  reader  v,  ill  perceive  by   eKaiuii.ing  the  accompanying  map)  is  really 
what  is  ordinarily  spoken  of  as  "Ontario,"  butthough  the  county  divisions 
have  not  yet  been  pushed  further  north  and  west  into  Musl.oka,  lairy 
Suund,  Nipissing,  Algo.na,  Thunder  Bay  and  Rainy  Uiver  Districts  ^called 
the  unorganized  part,  of  tlu   Province,   because  County  divisions  are  not 
yet  establislK.d)  into  whi'h  the  main  part  geographically  speaking  of  tl.e 
Province  is  divided,  still  the  judicial,  educational  and  nmnic.pal  institu- 
tions are  carried  ah>ng  with  the  advance  of  settlement  into  these  districts, 
and  the  inhabitants  have  also  their  representatives  in  the  Dominion  1  ar- 
liament  and  Provincial  T.-islative  Assombly,  su  that  the  general  mstitu 
tions  of  the  Province  are  established  in   tlieu.  as  in  the  older  h-calitves  in 
so  far  :.^  :,hey  are  titted  f..r  tlieir  introduction.      -Vt  tl.e  last  census,  taken 
in  Ai)ril.  18!»1.  the  j>,.pulation  of  the  Province  was  2,114,321. 


PROVINCIAL  AND  MUNICIPAL  SYSTEMS  OP 

GOVERNMENT. 

PROVINCIAL    GOVEKNMENT. 

The    Provincial   Government   has  exolasive  jurisdiction  in  -piestions 
relatin-  to  pr..perty  and  civil  rights,  education,  municipal  government, 
and  alUther  matters  of  local  concern,  as  distinguished  fr.mi  those  ot  a 
..oneral  character  which  are  under  the  control  of  the  Dominion  or  Federal 
Government  at  Ottawa.     It  crmii.rises  an  E.xecutive,  and  a  Legislative 
Assembly,  forming  together  what  is  called  the  Legislature  (or  Parliament) 
for  the  making,  amending  or  rei.ealing  of  the  laws,  having  the  same  powers 
over  tlie  matters  assigned  t<.  it,  and  conducting  its  business  with  the  same 
forms  and  under  similar  rules  as  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  or  the  Imperial 
Parliament      The  Lieutenantt  Jovernor  (representing  the  Queen,  in  who.se 
name    he  sanctions  the  Bills    passed    by    the    Legislative    Assembly)    is 
advised  by  an  E.KCCulive  Council  composed  of  seven  members,  who  form 
the  Cabinet  and  preside  over  the  seven    departments    into    wh.cli    the 
Administration  is  divided,  viz.  :  Law  ;  Finance  ;  Agricidturc  ;  Education  ; 
Public  Works  ;  Crown  Lands,  and  Provincial  Secretary.     The  Ministers 
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-  .l.oy  rcuin  .l,e  «'"  '  "^     ',*  .„     't,.  of'  I'.nti.h  „..lia,«n.ary 
,«erlhe„»n„or  .^   .        ;  ,         J-,  ^^^^,,,„,^  ,„„,,        i„ 

government  ;  lint  altogetnLi  nnmiuion        The 

yeL  (.nlcs  sooner  di.«lved)  .ud,.,  a  „,a„.,o„d  »ff;'  ;■';;;.„,;„„, 
L  .very  „>.n  above  ,he  ago  of  .wen.y...,e  3—  "^■j;,;^^,  „„  „„  j„„ 
,,y  „irtb  or  ,ulur»li»t,o„,  and  ia  not  a  i.auper,  no.  unde..o.»„ 

for  crime.  ^^,,„ 

,TUl>I.;tAL    AM>    MUMCIl-AL    SYSTEMS. 

f  fh«  Province  (already  dc^icribed)  is  divided 
The  orcanzed  portion  of  the   lunmce  (,.uii.     j  Vn^lUhor 

Scotch  "paruhes,    and  usually  ao  .  .  „      ,  .    sheriffs  and  County 

r""       b    „>n  b i,    town  or  incorporated  village  wi.b.n  the  geosral.b.eal 
r°";:      tie  e  u    y,     nd  ad.ninis. er  all  .nuniei„al  a.rai.-,  in  aecordanee 

ment  be  ..3  ""■  °""  ,„„„  ^„te  an  ae.ive  interest  m  publ.e 

an,o„o  tbe  P-P'  •  '    '    f  '  ^'  °l,,,,  „,„„„„,,,  „,«,;„„,  are  held  annually 
quest.ona  of  a  loeal  eba.aeter.  .'.„„„„  coinnosed  of  the  rato- 

o„  the  tat  M<,nday  .n  '•^^^^^i:^  „,  uL  previous  year, 
payers,  whose  names  appear  on  the  assessmeii 

POWEHS     OK    MUNICIIML    COUNCILS. 

T„o  powers  and  dt,ties  of  Mu..i=.pal  ^^^^l^^^^tZ"::^ 

,,  Act  of  the  Le^lslat-^-    "'?  ;™        ^ircottl.  o,  taxe,  for  the 

administration  of  public  all  iirs.      iueievy    „ 
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support  of  education  and  the  maintenance  of  public  works,  including  the 
m;iking  and  repairing  of  strtots,  roads  and  bridges  within  the  iiuu)icii»ality  ; 
the  pres  rvation  of  order,  the  protection  of  person  and  property  and  the 
carrying  out  of  sanitary  and  other  regulations  for  the  general  well-being 
of  the  c(jminunity  ;  the  borrowing  of  money  for  public  undertakings  ;  the 
siiii[ilyinL(  of  gas,  water,  etc.,  are  among  tho  principal  matters  with  which 
the  Munici]):il  Councils  have  to  deal  within  iheir  respective  jurisdictions. 
Townshi])  Councils  may  make  and  enforce  by-laws  for  the  drainage  of 
marsh  lands,  and  fur  this  purpose  money  is  loaned  by  the  Province  at  a 
low  rate  of  interest,  and  repayment  is  made  by  a  ai)ecial  annual  tax  levied 
on  the  lands  thereby  benefited.  County  Councils  have  juiisdiction  in 
matters  roinmon  to  the  whole  gnjup  of  townships,  villages  and  towns 
em^r.iced  witliin  the  limits  of  the  County,  comj)rising  court  houses,  gaols 
and  other  i)ublic  buildings,  highways,  etc.,  etc.  The  Local  Boards  of 
Hch.idl  Tmstees,  elected  by  the  people,  relieve  the  municipal  councils  of 
the  duti.  s  incident  to  the  management  of  the  public  schools  ;  and  the 
License  Commissioners,  appointed  by  the  Government,  for  the  several 
license  districts,  which  correspond  nearly  with  the  parliamentary  ridings 
throughout  the  Province,  control  the  issnuig  of  hotel,  tavern  and  shop 
licenses  for  the  sale  of  liipiors, 'subject  to  the  Provincial  laws  in  that  behalf, 
and  he  municipal  by-laws  made  thereunder.  The  clerks  of  the  several 
municijialities  keep  the  records  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths,  annual 
returns  of  which  are  made  to  the  govenunent.  The  leturns  of  the  annual 
assessnieiit  or  valuation  of  profjerty  made  by  the  assessors  (who  are 
appointed  by  the  Councils)  furnish  the  basis  upon  which  the  rate  of  tax- 
ation is  impo>ed  for  tlie  various  services  of  the  year.  From  thesj  returns 
are  also  made  up  the  voters'  lists,  tlie  lists  of  jun.rs  to  serve  in  the  courts, 
etc.  The  municipalities  ha\  e  power  to  establish  Hou-esof  llefuge  for  the 
destitute,  and  to  grant  relief  in  individual  cases  of  distress  ;  but  Poor  Law 
(Juan'ii  ins  and  Poor  Rites  are  things  unknown  in  the  Pr  >vinco.  In  the 
t.iwiis  and  cities  chaiitable  institutions  of  various  kinds,  sustained  mainly 
by  v.ijui.tary  tiff<vt  and  systematically  aided  by  a  small  annual  grant  from 
tlie  Prnvincial  Excheipi'  r,  i)roportioned  to  the  number  of  inmates,  with  a 
duiiatidu  uiore  or  less  liberal  from  the  local  municipal  funds,  amply  meet 
the  r.  (piirements  of  public  charity,  so  that  the  rate-supported  "  VVork- 
House  "  has  no  counterpart  among  the  institutions  of  Ontario. 
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EDUCATIONAL  INSTITOTIONS,  ETC 

The  odiiciitioiial  institiitiims  of  Ontario  uro  Buch  as  to  placo  it  in  the 
Tcry  front  r.iiik  iuiK.n-^  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Not  to  sprak  cf  its 
hiiier  inslit  lit  ions  (.f  leal  nini,' -its  Universities,  Colleges  and  Academies 
iov  nialo  and  female  pupils-it  has  h  Tuhlic  Hehool  system  which  provides 
ample  means  for  f^iving  a  yood  eommon  education  to  all  thmngliout  the 
iengthan.ll.ieadthof  tlu-  1  iiul.  From  the  free  puhli.:  school  the  pupil 
may  graduate  to  thelli-h  School  or  CoUegiite  !i,-titutc,  where  he  wiU 
^et  an  education  to  .I'l^ilify  l>ii"  f"i'  ''i'*  rniversity  Matriculation  Exami- 
nation. The  University  of  Tomnto,  a  liberally  endowed  and  well  appointed 
institution  as  now  constituted,  is,  in  fact,  the  coniplcuieut  and  completi.m 
of  the  (Jntario  Educational  System,  with  which  are  a'liliated  miny  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  or  Demuuiimtional  Colleges  of  the  Province,  while  it  is 
purely  viKii-f^ectarian. 

I'UnMC    AND    SKl'Ali.VTK    SCHOOLS. 

The  Eilucatiunal  System  is  administered  as  a  Department  of  the  Oov- 
ernment  with  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  at  its  head,  and  the 
general  management,  like  that  of  the  Municiial  System,  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  people^  through  Local  I'.oards  of  School  Trustees  elected  by  the 
ratepayers.  In  the  rural  districts  the  townshi[)3  are  divided  into  s  diool 
secLiona  of  convenient  size,  so  that  the  pupils  within  the  secti.m  may  be 
able  to  attend  the  school  which  generally  occupies  a  central  position.  By 
this  arrangement,  and  by  the  additi.mal  aid  given  to  '' poor  sections"  in 
sparsely  settled  districts,  the  conveniences  of  educating  the  youm.'  ure 
carried  int(-  the  woods  with  the  progress  of  settlement.  The  schools  are 
free  to  the  pupils,  and  attendance  either  at  the  public  school,  or  at  some 
private  or  other  school  is  compulsory  between  tlio  ages  of  seven  and 
thirteen  years,  but  the  enforcement  of  the  c(.mpulsory  clause  is  entirely 
optional  with  the  authorities  in  each  locality. 

The  expenditure  on  Public  and  Separate  School  educathm  in  1881) 
amounted  to  84,11)8,517,  while  the  receipts  for  the  same  yerr  were 
|l4,8Jl,0f;i.  This  money  is  uerived  [lartly  frotn  h-cal  rates  of  assessme,:t 
levied  on  property,  partly  from  lan.ls  originally  set  apart  as  Clergy 
Reserves  or  lor  school  purposes,  and  partly  from  an  annual  grant  from 
the  Legislature.  The  average  cost  per  pupil  at  the  public  schools  for  1889, 
,    was  $8.44. 
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Hepjvrato  schools  may  he  fstiihllshtid  hy  Roman  CVhohcs  in  any  section 
or  union  of  sections,  and  thereujion  they  receive  their  own  taxes  and  a 
proportion  of  the  aiumal  Ciovernment  grant  for  the  support  of  such  separ- 
ate school  and  are  released  from  supporting  the  public  school.  Pro- 
testants have  the  like  ])rivilege  ,if  estahlishing  Protestant  separate  schools 
in  sections  wliere  the  teacher  oi'  the  public  school  is  a  Human  ra'holic. 
By  theso  arrangements  stctarian  strife  or  wrangling  over  "  mixed 
schools  is  entirely  avoided,  and  l)oth  Pr.itestants  and  Catholics  are  satis- 
fied. The  school  law  also  permits  the  establishment  of  separate  schools 
for  cohjured  people,  with  the  same  powers  and  privileges  as  apply  in 
respect  of  other  separate  schools. 

The  number  of  persons  of  school  age,  that  is  between  live  and  twenty- 
one  years,  in  li^HO,  v.as  ()10,028  ;  the  total  number  of  pupils  of  all  age* 
attending  school  was  500,815;  the  total  number  of  teachers  was  7,0tr' , 
and  the  total  number  of  schools  5,(577.  Tiiese  figures  include  the  s'atis- 
tici  of  the  sei)arate  schools  for  Roman  Catholics,  of  which  thi're  were 
243  in  operation  in  1889. 

MODKL    SCHOOLS,     KTC. 

Another  important  branch  of  the  system  is  lliat  of  the  Model  Schools 
for  the  training  of  teachers.     They   were  introduced   in  187(J,  and   have 
since  proved  must  advantageous  to  the  education  1  progress  of  the  Pro- 
vince,   by    supplying   a   class   of   competently-tranied    teachers.      Theso 
schools   are    distributed    throughout    the    Province    to    the    number   of 
fifty-eight.      The  number  of  teachers   in  training   in    18!H)   was   1,25)3, 
and   the   number   passing  the  final  examination,    1,228.       Of  a   higher 
grade    than    ihese  are    the    Training    Institutes,    authorized    in    188"), 
for  the  training  of  Assistant-Masters  in  High  Schools   and  First-Clasa 
Public    Scho(]l    Teachers  ;  and    besides   these    there  are  several   Normal 
Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes,    all  engaged   in  preparing  the  youth  ol 
both  sexes  either  for  a  University  course,  or  for  the  teaching  profession, 
or  for  any  other  walk  in  life  they  may  choose  to  follow.   No  other  country 
offers  greater,  and  very   few  more  economical,  facilities  for  obtaining  a 
ihoroimh  education  ;  and  this  is  a  consideration  which  should  have  "reat 
weight  with  emigrants  in  deciding  wheie  they  may  cast  their  lot. 


A(iUlt'ULTURAL     COLLEGE. 


The  institution  known  as  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  and  Experi- 
mental Farm,  situated  alxmt  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  city  of  (iuelph, 
forty-nine  miles  from  Toronto,  in  the  r.iidst  of  a   fine  farmuig  district,   is 
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under  the  control  of  ti.e  Minister  of  Agriculture  (v.ho  is  also  Co.nnuH- 
s.oner  of  Inmn-MHtion  and  a  men.ber  of  the  Executive  Council)  and  was 
o.stabh.slK.d  l.y  tla,  Provincial  Legislatur,,,  i„  1874,  for  the  nurnone  of 
J/iv„,g  a  thorou,].  kno^vlodge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  farmin.  i„  nil 

.8   branches.       Th.  n.ain  College  building   is    a  large  and  conn,; us 

Htructure,    containing   studontH'    dorn.itorie.s.     dining-lndl,    class-rooms 
rea.I,n.-r„on,,  library,  nn.seun,.  gy.nnasium.  bath-roon.s.   etc.  ;  and  nea^ 
th.s  bu.  dn.g  Ks  a  lino  Cheu-ical  Laboratory,   thoroughly  e,ui,,.ed  for  the 
most  advanced    w.rk  in  ag.icuUnral   cl.en.istry  ;  also  a   h.rge  botanical 
hiboratory  and  a  con.pletc  set  of  grecd.ou.se..    with  all  the  appliances 
and  convemcnces  for  the  n.„st  exf.nsive  theoretical  and  practical  work  in 
botany  and  hort.cdture.      The  fann  consists  of  r,50  acres,  43  of  which  are 
.        stdl  under  the  original  fore.st.     Of  the  cleared   portion,  about  333  acres 
are  w.^rked  as  an  ordinary  farm,  !.0  acres  devote.l  to  experin.ental  work 
and  C.]  to  lawn   garden,   etc.     The  live  stock  con.prises  nine  breeds  of 
cattle,  e.ght  bree.ls  of  sheep,  several  brccis  of  swine,  atul  a  good  repre- 
sentatH.n  of  horses.     Every  appliance  is  provided  that  will  aid  in  inn-art- 
u.g  a  tlH.rowgh  and  practical  knowledge  of  agriculttn-e,  more  .specially  of 
UK.se  branches  which  are  best  adapte.l  for  profitable  pro.secution  in  the 
Provn>ce,  according  t<.  conditions  of  climate  and  soil.     The  institution  is 
under  th.  n.a.agen.eut  of  a  President,   with  au  able  staff  of   Professors 
Masters,  Instructors  and  Foremen,  all  especially  qualified  for  their  several 
departments.     The  class-room  work  includes  a  full  and  practical  conrsa  of 
mstructnmtn  (1)  Agriculture,   Live-stock  and   Dairying  ;  (2)  Veterinary 
bcence-the  structure,  diseases,   and  treatn^ent  of  f.nn  aniuuals,  etc. '; 
(6)  Chemtstry,  Geology,  Botany,  Zoology,  and  the  study  of  inseccs  as  to 
the  best  mea.,s  of  preventing  their  ravages  ;  (4)  English  Grammar,  Com- 
pos, ton,  L.te,.aturc,  and  Political  Economy  ;  (5)  Arithmetic,  Mensuration 
Mechantcs,  Levelhng,  and  Book-keeping.     The  students  are  also  required 
to  spend  a  portion  of  tlndr  ti.ne  at  ,nanual  labour,  for  whtch  pu,.posethey 
are  sent  ,n  rotahon  to  the  far,,.,   garden,   live-stock,   carpenter-shop,  and 
cxper,me„tal  departtnent,  and  are  paid   fo,.  this  work  at  rates  viryin. 
ron,  fc.ur  to  ten  cents  per  hour.     Most  of  the  students  reside  in  the  Cof 
lege  and  are  t-cpdred  to  pay  for  board  and  lodging  at  the  rate  of  two 
dollars  and  a  half  per  week.     The  fees  for  tuition  are  equally  .noderate 
be.ngforre.sKlentswhoarethesonsof  fanners,   or   who  hav^!  .served  an 
apprenfceslnp  of  one  year  on  a  far.n,  .^20  a  year  ;  for  residents  who  are 
not  farn,ers  sons,  and  have  not  served  an  apprenticeship  on  a  farn,,  m 
H  year  ;  fur  non-restdents  who  have  served  an  apprenticeship  on   .   c 
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admn  far,,,,  l?50  a  year  ;  and  for  non-renidenta  wl,u  have  not  served  an 
appronfceship,  $100  „r  the  first,  and  ^30U,v  the  second  yoar  It  will  he 
observed  that  the  scale  of  fees  is  graduated  in  favour  of  the  people  of  the 
1  roviuce. 

This  institution  has  conferred  great  benefits  on  the  agriculturist,  of  the 
Province,    by  the  ..nportation  of  thoroughbred  slocic  fro.n  (ireat  Britain 
and  by  holding  periodical  sales  as  the  animals  multiply  on  the  fann      In 
order  that  farn.ers  in  all  parts  .,f  the  Province   may  share  equally  in  the 
advantages   of   this   arrange.nent,    .he    animals    bought    at  the  sale  are 
delivered   at   the   purchaser's   residence   free   of   expense.     It   n,u8t   be 
obvious  that  such  an  institution  is  calculated  to  aid  very  marerially  in  the 
developn.ent  of  every  branch  of  agricultural  industry.     An  eminent  Eng- 
lish auth,.,-ity  says  of  it  :-"  The  students  receive  an  agricultural  educa- 
tion ,n  winch  Science  is  happily  blended  with  practice,  and  theory  is  borne 
out  by  .le.nonstration."     The  tenant-farmer  .lelegates  wh..  visit,,,  Canada 
m  18!)0  on  the  invitation  of  the  Don,inion  (Jovernment  also  speak  of  it  in 
the   most  flattering  tern,s.     Mr.    Williani    Edwards,  of  Ruthin,    Wales, 
says: -"The  advantages  to  the  young  men  who  attend  it  are  , .'.an  if  old' 
and  the  knowledge  acp.i.ed  i.i  the  short  space  of  two  years  is  such  as  to 
e..able  them  to  start  at  once  upon  a  successful  career  ;  and  in  whatever 
part  of  the  earth  they  ,.iay  take  up  their  abode,  their  e.Ka..,ple  will  act  as 
a  st.mula..t  to  their  neighbours,  and  prove  of  great  national  value  "     Mr 
(J.    llutchin.son.   of   Hrougham   Castle,    Penrith,    Mr.  John  T    Wood     of 
The  Court,  llal.woo.l,  and  all  ,he  other  delegates  who  have  mentioned  it 
u,  their  reports,  speak  of  it  in  the  highest  terms  ,.f  cunnnendation. 

KARMKRs'    IX.STITUTKS. 
Under  the  direeti.m  of  the  President  of  the  College,  a  series  of  meet- 
ings is  held  throughout  the  dillVrent  counties  at  stated   periods    c'llled 
"Fanners'  Institutes,"   at  which  the  fanners  of  the  county  or  ..Ji-dibor- 
h.H.d  assemble  to  exchange  ex^.eriences  and  discuss  improved  n.ethods  of 
prosecuting  the.r  calling.     Tl.es.  n.eetings  are  attended  by  one  or  more  of 
the  professors  of  the  Cdlege,   or  by  other  competent  lecturers,   who  cive 
mstructions  suitable  to   the  season,   an  1   with  a  view  of   i,nprovinc/the 
methods  pursued  in  that  particular  locality.      Butter  making,  cheese  mak 
n.g,  sheep  farming,  the  rearing  of  young  cattle,  etc.,  etc.,  as  well  as  the 
vaneties  of  manure,  th.>  ...anagement  of  the  soil,   an.l  kindred  subjects 
fonn  the  <ndinary  topics  of  discussion  at  these  "Institutes,"  and  much 
good  has  already  been  efiected  by  them. 
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THAVKr.MN(i     HAIUIKS. 

Anotlier  feature  in  connection  with  tliu  A!,Miciiiturnl  Colloffo,  nnd  on© 
wliich  li.'is  oxcitod  groat  intt^cst  tluou^hoiit  tlio  Province!,  is  tliu  introduc- 
tion of  Triivclliii-,'  Dairii.'S,  tlirou  of  wiiicli  iiro  at  work  in  dillcront  localitioa. 
Tlioy  aro  sent  out  liy  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Aurifuliire,  moving 
from  county  to  county,  and  at  convenient  phiccs  in  each  f,'iviug  practical 
object  lessons  in  butter  uiaidng,  with  lectures  on  that  subject  and  tho 
proper  care  of  milk  and  cream,  the  feeding  of  cows,  etc.  The  niovement4 
of  these  dairic.  are  under  tiie  immediate  contn»l  of  tiie  President  of  the 
Cijllego. 

AiiKicrr/riKAr.  sociktiks,  etc, 

The  County  and  Townsliiit  Agricultural  Societies,  sustained  i)artly  by 
the  Government  and  partly  by  voluntary  cuntribiitiijiiD,  thrtugh  the 
agency  of  theii'  annual  exiiibitions  stimulate  pro.Toss  by  healthfui  com- 
petition an<l  a  liber...  distribution  of  ))rizeH.  The  P.ureau  of  Statistics, 
established  by  the  (;overninent,  for  the  collection  and  monthly  ))ublication 
of  crop  reports,  and  the  oflicial  collection  and  dissemination  of  statistics, 
and  other  information  bearing  on  the  condition  and  progress  of  a^'ricul- 
ture  and  other  ir'nistrics,  furnishes  another  ami  a  valuable  aid  to  the 
farmer,  in  making  hir^  calculations  as  to  crops  and  markets. 

The  governui  >it  also  makes  an  allowance  from  the  pul)lic  cliest  to 
assist  the  farmers  in  planting  shade  trees  on  the  highways  adjoining  their 
farms,  where  the  local  municipalities  undertake  tho  superintendence  of  the 
work.  In  so  far  as  legi-ilation  can  be  made  to  encourage  the  farmer  in 
carrying  enterprises  to  profitable  results,  he  can  liave  no  possible  reason 
of  complaint  agfunst  the  Ontario  Legislature,  but,  on  the  contrary,  many 
good  reasons  for  thankfumesh  that  his  interests  have  been  so  well  C(m- 
sidered,  and  this  i)erhap3  may  safely  be  said  to  have  resulted  from  the 
large  measure  of  inthicnc.>  whi.  h  he  enjoys  in  the  direction  of  public 
affairs. 

Cm'Kl  IIKS,    NATION  AT.     SOCfETIKS,    ETC. 

Ontario  is  most  liberally  suppiieu  with  ch;:rche3.  The  princij)al  denomi- 
nations of  Christians  rank  as  to  numbers  in  the  following  order,  as  given 
in  the  census  of  1891  ;  Methodists  (tho  several  bodies  of  Methodists  aro 
united  in  one  as  the  "  Methodist  Church  of  Canada "),  ()o3,942  ; 
Presbyterians,  453, 14«!  ;  Church  of  England,  3S5,99'J  ;  Roman  Catholics, 
338,300;  Baptists,  105,95V.  Alldenominations  stand  on  the  same  footing 
before  the  law,  there  being  no  State  Church,  nor  church  rates,  nor  tithes. 
They  area' 1  supported  on  the  voluntary  principle,  and  while  apparently 
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hiiviii^  iiii  abundant  supply  (if  funds  for  tht-ir  cwn  proi.ur  purp'.ses,  they 
contribute  liberally  to  charitable  and  iiiissionary  ontoqirisos,  both  within 
and  without  the  I)oinini<.n  <.f  Can/ida.  The  feolint,'  prevailing  anion^  tho 
B.'veral  bodies  towards  each  other  is  one  of  friendly  sympathy  and  rivalry 
m  <loing  good,  and  religious  distinctions  are  entirely  ,  xcliided  fn.m  con- 
sideration in  tho  con\binati(.iis  wliich  form  the  two  great  political  parties 
of  Liberals  and  Conservatives. 

Nati(.nal  and  benevulent  .socioties,  temperance  societies  in  conmction 
with,  or  indepentof,  the  churches,  literary  and  nui^ical  h.  cioMes,  and 
social  clubs,  are  plentiful  m  the  cities  an.l  towns,  and  there  are  numerous 
ways  of  maintaining  social  intercourse  in  the  rural  ilistricts.  ['pou  the 
whole  the  British  emigrant  who  settles  down  in  Ontario,  will  lind  tliat 
social  lifo  there  is  very  much  like  what  it  is  "at  home  "  among  the  well- 
to-do  people,  both  in  town  and  cuntry— except  that  in  Ontario  the 
freedom  of  intercourse  may  strike  him  as  being  sou.ewhat  less  restrained. 
He  will  .•)ingle  with  people  of  the  same  .sto  -k  as  iiimself.  but  he  will  lind 
a  more  in'rimate  and  friendly  admi.xture  of  English,  Scotch  and  Irish 
than  he  is  likely  to  havd  been  accustomed  to  before.  He  will  have  trans- 
ferred him.self  from  tlu  land  where  the  three  nations  make  one  kingdom, 
to  the  land  where  the  children  of  the  three  nations  make  (.ne  ])eople  ; 
but  in  this  change,  either  in  its  social  (U'  its  politiod  aspects,  he  will  lind 
jii.thing  that  should  wound  his  susceptibilities  ;  but  rather  let  it  be  hoped 
the  freer  development  of  the  most  estimable  (pialities  in  each  harmoiiizin<T 
in  the  formation  of  a  new  national  character,  alike  honourable  to  the 
people  of  Canada,  Hn<I  to  the  countries  from  which  they  have  spriuig. 


CLIMATE.— FARM   WORK    OP   THE    DIFFERENT 

SEASOMS. 

The  cliu'ate  of  Ontarit)  varies  according  to  latitude,  elevation  and 
situation  with  t^iferenee  to  the  j,ieat  lakes,  but  is,  upon  the  ,vhole,  one  of 
the  most  i)lea...int  and  healthfid  in  the  world.  The  exti'omes  of  heat  and 
cold  are  far  greater  than  -a  div.it  Britain,  l)ut  the  i)urity  and  dryness  of 
the  atmosphere  render  t'  :o(;test  days  in  summer,  as  well  as  the  coldest 
ju  winter,  endurable  wi'i  ••  discomfort.  Fogs  arc  raroiy  seen,  except 
in  the  mornings  of  spring  and  autunui,  and  though  the  rainfall  a^-  -agea 
about  tho  .oame  as  that  of  Croat  Britain,  one  year  with  auother,  yet 
the  "  rainy  days  "  are  much  fewer  in  number,  and  more  cei tain  in  their 
seasons  of   recurrence.     The  old  description  of  Canadian  eeasons—  'six 
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months  of  winter  and  nh  n.onths  of  summer  "-is  not  true  nf 

vinee  in  the  Do.nini.m    thonc^h   if   n.       .  ^  ^"^  ^''«- 

::=::;:,-t:~r=^ 

vi»i.    the    ,v„ste„,  S,„t„,    „t     i,J  .i,"2   "     ^    .'"^""''     !"  --'-...ally 

mill.,  c\Ln  ni  tno  stormiest   wpnHio..       ti,       i    • 
northern  part  of  the   Province    the    winter   h  /hough  in   the 

up  later  than   in  the  southern     v  7  ^""'    '''^'"''   "'^'^^    ^^^^^^^ 

J  the  west  ana  no^  r^^  W  Xr  ^  W  l^f^  "^^"^" 
prosecution  of  agriculture.'  ^^  ^^'  successful 

April    ushers   i,:    the  sprmg  whicli  com.s  with   great    raniditv     t. 
luxurumt  vegetation  being  a  perennial  source  of  wonde    and 
even  to  tho^e  who  luve  witnessed  it  for  twenty  or  Zk  '"        •'^^'"'^ 

memories  recur  to  tha  «l  ,  ,  ^  "^^  y^"'""^'  ^"^  ^vhose 

mtmorits  xecur  to  the  slower  growth  with  wliich  thev  were  made  f.,mil- 

in  tlie  country  where  they  spent  their  youth.     For  the  nrac  tea  " 

of  the  fa,m  the  spring  is  a  '^  short"  season  and  "a  b     y^e      1'"''*'": 
rains  which  fall  liberally  in  ^,.ril  anrl  M-v         ,  .,  ^^  ^'^""'^ 

The  »„„,,„„,,„»„„  i,  ,„„,„,  „„t„„^,  ,_.^,__  ,,_;_^_. 
t,,th.,„,.l„l„„,  s„p,e,„l,er.     ,■„,,„  «,„  .,„„j  ..itfJZ 

by  occasfiul  brief  hut  o„,,io,„,h,nvc,-s.  the  cr,,,,  ,,,..1..  ,     ■,  """'"""' 
..n.l  the  ,„,„„h  of  .l„„e  is  h«,,My  a.^he!.,  J,  «      h    i     f     "'     "'""''"''• 

ti.eha„est,»he»,..  Hay-e.t.L, be,h. ,:::';:;  i.'zr::;::: 

l.e»t  h»rve»t  „■  the  ,i„t  week  „f  J„,y,  i„  the  ,„.,st  »,uther,    ^t,        J 
■■.■<.v...oo.     m  ether  leealitie,  heth  opetatu.,.,  hegU,  a  wee     ,  te    „ 
aecor.li,ig  te  »,tu,it„„i.     All  the  ether  -mhi  erei,,  f„ll  ■ , 

.0.., .  that  hefere  the  e,.  „f  .„,.;  .he::'::",!:;:  ;:':,'„:;,:: 
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tliroiighout  the  Province.  The  harvest  time  is  usually  the  period  of  ex- 
treme summer  heat,  yet  those  who  work  in  the  (jpen  6ekl,  under  the  rays 
of  the  sun  in  the  middle  of  the  hottest  days,  seldom  sutler  injury  or  even 
serious  discomfort  if  they  use  ordinary  precautions  for  their  protection. 

The  extremes  of  temperature  show  a  wide  range  on  the  thermometer, 
varying  from  about  90°  Fahr.  or  upwards,  in  the  hottest  days  of  summer, 
to  12"  or  more  below  zero  in  the  C(jldest  days  of  winter.  The  fouowinw 
table  shows  the  average  statistics  of  temperature,  sunshine  and  rainfall  of 
the  Province  for  tlie  six  growing  months  (April— Sept.)  in  l«(il,  with 
the  averages  of  ten  years  1882 — '91  : 


Months, 


April 

May 

June 

July 

August   

Seiiteniber 

Six  months 


Temperature. 

1891. 

Ten 
Years. 

Deg. 

Deg. 

42.97 

40.22 

51.94 

52.63 

65.43 

63.35 

63.70 

06.79 

64.81 

64.32 

61.53 

57.76 

5S.40 

57.51 

Sunshine. 


1891. 


Hrs. 

190.7 
229.6 
245.5 
249.2 
217.3 
231.0 

13G3.3 


Ten 

Years. 


Hrs. 

190.9 

212.5 

246.2 

270.2 

234  7 

195.8 

1350.3 


Rainfall. 


1891. 


Ins. 
1.77 
1.07 
1.84 
3.50 
3.93 
2.03 

14.14 


Ten 

Years. 


Ins. 
1..54 
2.63 
2.97 
2.64 
2.69 
2.52 

14.99 


The  autumn  season,  called  tho  "Fall,"  is  the  most  deliciously-enjoy- 
able  weather  of  the  whole  year  to  those  who  do  not  give  the  preference  to 
the  crisp  air,  the  keen  I'rost  and  the  music  of  the  sleigh-bells  in  winter. 
Autunni  is  not  less  beautiful  than  summer  ;  the  atmosphere  is  cooler,  but 
in  October,  iind  sometirr.es  in  No'cmber  the  days  are  of  a  genial  warmth 
wnd  the  nights  cool  and  refreshing.  The  operations  on  the  farm  at  this 
season  consist  mainly  of  preparations  for  the  next  approaching  seasons  of 
winter  and  spring.  The  gathering  and  st<,ring  of  root  crops,  the  "fall" 
I)loughing  and  the  preparations  generally  for  wintering  stock,  etc., 
should  keep  the  farmer  and  his  help  busy,  whenever  the  state  of  the 
weather  permits.  It  is  usual  to  have  a  flurry  of  snow  some  tin.e  in 
Isovember,  which,  however,  seldom  lies  more  than  a  day  or  two,  wlien  it 
disapj)ears,  and  the  cool,  open  weather,  with  occasional  heavy  rains,  runs 
well  on  through  December,  especially  in  the  south-western  districts. 

There  is  much  misconception  as  to  the  severity  and  unbeanibleness  of 
the  extremes  of  Canadian  seasons.     But  neither  the  winter,  by  the  rigor 
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of  its  cold  nor  the  su.nmer,  by  the  intensity  of  its  heat,  should  fri<.hte„ 
away  the  Bnt.sh  enngrant  from  the  Province  of  Ontario.     The  testimony 
of  those  who  have  had  experienn.  of  the  seasons   both  in  Britain  and 
Ontario,  is  without  exception  fa.a.rable  to  the  climate  of  the  latter  a« 
being  decidedly  more  salubrious  and   enjoyable    throughout  the   whole 
year.       t  nmy  be  mentioned  also  that  the  summer  days  are  shorter  and 
the  «-inter  days  are  longer  iu  Ontario  than  in  Britain,  and  with  the  pure 
dry  a  UH-sphere,  the  bright  sunshine  of  the  day-time  and  the  clear  sflr-li; 
sky  at  n.ght   winch  are  common  characteristics  of  a  Canadian  winter,  this 
season,  besides  being  one  of  great  connnercial  activity,  offers  numerous 
acuities  for  healthful  exercise  a.d  rational  enjoyment,' and  is  weWd 
by  many  as  the  most  delightful  uf  .11  the  seasons.     The  snow,  it  should 
be  mentioned,  instead   of   being  a  barrier  to  travel,  as  in  i^any  other 
countries,  is  the  great  improver  of  the  roads.     In  winter  sleighs  are  sub- 
tuced  for  wheeled  vehicles,  and   horses  can  then  draw  much   heavier 
loads  at  greater  speed  over  the  the  hard-packed  snow,  which  lies  on  the 
groiuid  in  most  parts  of  the  Province  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  ol 
tlie  winter  season. 


ACCESS  TO  MARKET. 

The  position  of  Ontario  with  respect   to  its  means  of  access  to  the 
•narkets   of   the  world,   is  superior  to   tliat   of   nearly  every  one  of   i 
competitors  in  the  same  line  of  products,  and  is  surpassed  by  none      The 

the  I  nited  States,  and  the  great  grain  tields  of  the  future  in  the  Canadian 
and  American  North-West,  are  not  so  well  placed  towards  the  Briti 
markets   (which   rule    the   prices)  a.  is    the  Province   of    Ontario         t 
interior  means  of  transport  are  ample.     At  half  a  dozen  different  points 
Its  railway  system  connects  with  that  of  the  United  States.     Its  „i  !1 
cent  system  o    lake,  canal  and  river  navigation  accommodates  not  :i     e 
Its  own  trade,  but  also  a  great  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  Western  SU te 

s  seaports  are  Montreal  and    Quebec    in    sumu.er.  and    Portl  ,u       i, 
Halifax  „i  winter,   with  access  at  all  times  to  Boston,  New  York    et 
etc    Toronto   its  capital,  the  seat  of  the  Ooven.ment  and  Legislatur    ti 
the  I  niversities  and  other  institutions  of  learning,  and  of  the  I  aw  C W 
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is  a  tine  and  flourishing  city  of  181,220  inhabitants,  and  oflFers  a  ready 
market  'or  much  that  the  farmer  has  to  sell.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
priucit)al  exporters  of  live  stock  and  of  the  leadinij;  men  in  connnercial 
and  manufacturing  business,  and  the  centre  of  a  complete  network  of 
railways  extending  throughout  the  Province  in  all  directions.  The  trip 
from  Toronto  to  Liverpool  can  now  be  made  with  ease  and  comfort  in 
nine  days,  or  even  less  time  ;  and  the  British  farmer  does  not  require  to 
be  told  that  the  rates  of  freight  are  such  that  beof,  butter,  cheese,  etc., 
can  be  carried  from  Ontario,  laid  down  in  English  markets  and  sold  at 
prices  so  low  that  he  cannot  profitably  compete  with  them.  But  he  can 
secure  a  profitable  return  for  his  capital  and  his  skill  by  transferring  both 
to  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  entering  on  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  markets  throughout  the  Province  are  within  easy  reach  of  the 
farmer  in  every  settled  district.  The  highways  ar^  substantially  made 
and  kept  in  good  repair,  the  towns  and  villages  are  thickly  dotted  over 
the  country,  being  seldom  more  than  from  five  to  ten  miles  apart,  and 
excepting  in  the  new  and  far  northern  settlements,  almost  every  farm  is 
within  easy  reach  of  a  railway  station.  The  question  of  easy  access  to 
market  is  one  which  might  be  supposed  to  involve  aerious  difficulties  in  a 
country  embracing  such  a  wide  range  of  distances  ;  but  practically  the 
means  of  transport  are  po  ample  and  the  freight  rates  so  regulated  and 
upon  the  whole  so  low,  that  there  is  no  settled  part  of  the  Province  in 
which  it  presents  material  obstacles,  either  as  to  cost  or  convenience. 
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SOIL,  PRODUCTIONS,  ETO. 

Ontario  has  many  varieties  of  soil,  nearly  all  of  which  are  fertile  and 
of  easy  cultivati(jn.  The  most  common  are  the  loams  of  different  kinds, 
black,  clay  and  «"..idy.  There  are  also  light  and  heivy  clay  soils,  sandy 
soils,  and  in  some  districts  marsh  and  alluvial  soils  of  great  depth  restin"- 
on  clay  bottoms.  The  following  eloquent  tribute  to  the  excellence  of  the 
productions  and  the  capabilitiea  of  the  soil  of  Ontario,  is  from  the  pen  of 
the  Hon.  David  A.  Wells,  an  eminent  American  statesman,  and  is- 
clipped  from  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  North  American  Review, 
several  years  ago.  Mr.  Wells  speaks  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  International  dividing  line,  and  his  testi- 
mony is  valuable  as  that  of  one  whose  knowledge  and  experience  have 
place  1  him  above  the  influences  of  national  o'-  sectional  prejudices.  He 
says  :— 

"  Nt>rtli  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Oiuario  and  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  east 
of  Lake  Huron,  south  of  the  45th  parallel,  and  included  mainly  within 
the  present  Dimiinion  Province  of  Ontario,  there  is  as  fair  a  country  as 
existn  on  tlie  North  American  Continent,  nearly  as  large  in  area  as  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  OJiio  combined,  and  equal,  if  not  superinr,  to 
these  States  in  its  agricultural  capacity.  It  is  the  natural  habitat  on  this 
continent  of  the  combing  wool  ^heep,  without  u  full,  cheap  and  reliable 
supply  of  the  wool  of  which  -  cies  the  great  worsted  manufacturing 
interest  of  the  country  cannot  p  sper,  or  we  should  rather  fay,  exist.  It 
IS  the  land  wht;re  grows  the  lint  of  barley,  which  the  browing  interest 
of  the  United  States  must  have  if  it  ever  expects  to  rival  Great  Britain  in 
Its  present  annual  export  of  ov  r  811,000,000  of  malt  products.  It  i-aisea 
and  grazes  the  finest  of  cattle,  with  (pialities  specially  desirable  to  make 
good  the  deterioration  cf  stock  in  other  sections,  and  its  climatic  conditions, 
created  by  an  almost  encirclement  of  the  Great  Lakes,  especially  fit  to 
grow  men.  Such  a  country  is  one  of  the  greatest  gifts  of  Providence  to 
the  human  race,  better  than  bonanzas  of  silver  and  rivers  whose  sands 
contain  gold." 

The  general  productiveness  of  the  soil  of  Ontario,  its  adaptability  for 
raising  all  kinds  of  cei  als,  and  its  superiority  over  3very  part  of  the 
United  States  in  the  production  of  barley,  are  acknowledged  facts.  As 
the  seasons  vaiy,  however,  and  the  results  of  the  harvest  differ  very 
widely,  one  year  from  another,  it  recjuires  a  comjjarison  of  the  same  crops 
extending  over  a  period  of  several  years  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  relative 
productivenes  of  the  different  localities  contrastcl.  With  thip  view  the 
following  interesting  tible,  with  the  comjnler's  c  .,  .anatory  remarks,   is 


I 
'k 
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copied  from  the  Eighth  Anmal  Report  of  the  Ontario  Bureau  of  Indus- 
tries  (1890): 

A\    HiC^    7IELD   PER   ACKE. 

..Ontakio    vs.  AMERICAN    STATES.-Tlie  f<,ll.»ii,5  taUe  «ltord,  ar 

pri»,ipal  corea  .  '"  «"f "?  °;i'^  £g  J',"^  t„r  fisS  J,i  IMS.  together 
SAEvTag'^rSthl'r;:.';'"*!-..,  a„d  the  .i«ht,ea,,  18H2-9  : 


c:  CO  iK  (M 

•  CC  CC'  00  00 
>■&.  00  X  30 
4^  1— I  r-    f^ 


3-.  00 

00  00 

00  00 


1.-5  (N 

00  00  : 

«ao  I 


''  In  stulying  this  table  of  comparison  it  should  bo  -mernbered  that 
Ontario  is  pitted  against  th.se  f  f'^'^^lf/^^'f ..^^f  behind  Kansas 
the  table  are  staple  crops.  In  fall  wheat  ^f  /"^^  ^^^^^j  ,.,,,,,  it  is  3.B 
and  Illinois  in  1889,  but  in  the  averages  for   tlie  series        . 
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K;^! ''Si'/V'^':/''"''"''  ^''''-       ^^I'""n^«ota  alone  leads  the  Province 
m  8,  ring  wheat  for  tlie  your,  l)ut  tiie  uverai,^es  for  the  five  and  ei-lit  vtars 

sta  o  anJ  his  V  ]^  f^  ^  ^■''^''  '•"^'"■"  ^-1  '"•^'■«than  that  of  the  bt^st 
Xs'  Fo  on  '  r  .  ^  ""^•"t'^'n'^^'l  i"  the  averages  for  the  series  of 
Soats  in  ins.  1  ^"-"n""  states  surpass  Ontario  ,n  the  average  yield 
in    5e      vlrt'  U    f  r'W'     '."  '"'"  "/  '''^;  "^''er  cereals  ,he  Province  leads 

I'Aini    LAXliS    AM)    KIKLI,    CKOl'S. 

The  following  statistical  inforniatu-n  concerning  the  farm  lands,  live 
stock  and  held  crops  of  the  Province  for  the  year  1891  is  furnished  by  the 
Ontano  Bureau  of  Industries.     It   will   be  observed  in   comparin..   the 
■average  y.eld  per  acre  in   1891  with  the   average  for   ten   years  th;t  for 
last  year  there  is  a  considerable  excess  in  all  the  leading  crops.     This  is 
not  to  ue  explained  sololy  by  the  fact  that  the  year  was  an  exceptionally 
favourable   one,  for  though  the  returns   are  not  to  hand  at   the  time  of 
writing,  the  prospect  for   the  present  year  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  last, 
and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  excess 
noticed  IS  due  to  the  in.pruved  methods  of  farming  which  are  workin-^ 
their  way  amongst  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  through  the  influence  of  the 
Agricultural   College,    Farmers'    Institutes   and   other   stimulating    and 
educating  agencies :— 

thor/lTre  '^  W  08s"''?'     ?'.  ^^^<^^V^  returns  show  that  in  1891, 
were  ^„,o.io,'J8J    acres  of   farm    ands  assessed    of   wVii,.)n  Qtr  Ao^ 
acres  are  taxed  against  non-residents.     TheL  weiiThe,    lit  2  4«7    ' 
of  cleared   and    le^ivintr  « 'W<;  f-co  ^""^^^  "•j^e  ineii  ii,8(»2,487  acres 

in  swamp        rs'h  o    ^^t  'k,  it      nH  '"  "iT^"^'^  '"'^  2,350,734  acres 

"■al'^s'^;!!,™'""-     "'"  '"""'""  "'  '"■"  ""*»■■  1>»>..1™  J„lyl,  1891, 

The  total    wool  clii)   amounted    to   ■'>  ios  i,ii     n  i 

^1,0GG,639.  •>,  4.(8. 141    lb,   and  was  valued  at 
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-  Field  Crops.     The  following  table  gives  the  area,  produce  and  value 
^t  market  prices  of  the  principal  field  crops  grown  in  Ontario  in  1891  : 


.0 

0 

ICI 

"S  05 

S 

.0 

►a 

> 

hn 

>, 

'X 

^ 

(3 

0) 

f^ 

la 

1 

..  These  coi.  occupy  m  V-  ccn,^  .£  tl.o  clc«.cd  ^^^ ^^^ 
over  100,OOU  acits  ot  cit  ul       ,,.  the  average  market  cjuotations  with  the 

*^i:;;:r'5's:m:;r;;;.a'i:;^,';i!'r^»ch  case.  M^'pnce,  „>.oted  «e 
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evidently  for  g.-ir.lun  pro.luce  in  aniall  lots.  Leaving  out  nian«ol«  whioK 
hHve  not  been  value.l.  the  average  value  per  acre  o^l"e  aScron™ 
$1«).()J  M  compared  with  gltj.oi  f,jr  ten  yeai-.s."  ^ 

Pkrmanent  Exhibit. 
At  the  exhibition  roon.s  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  Imperial  Institute 
Road,  Kensington,  London,  S.W.,  visitors  will  find  a  permanent  exhibit 
of  tne  mineral  and  other  products  of  Ontario,  an  examination  of  which 
will  greatly  assist  them  in  forming  an  accurate  judgment  as  to  the  pro- 
iluctions  and  resources  of  tlie  Province, 


FLAX  CULTURE 

Flax  culture  has  been  successfully  earned  on  for  several  years  in  many 
par  .s  of  the  Province,  especially  in.the^ounties  of  Wellington,  Waterloo. 
Perth  and  Oxford.     There  are  about  forty  iiax  mills  in  operation  throughout 
the  Province,  mostly  in  the  counties  named,  at  some  of  which  a  larc.e\usi- 
"-   IS   done.     The    fibre   is    r.ndere  1    into  rope,    bmamg    and°  other 
t^vmos  yarn  and   thread,  aul  tho   s.ed  into  oil   and  oil  cake,  for  all  of 
wlHch    here  is  ready  s.le.     For  the  cultivation  of  flax  a  friable  soil  with 
cay  subsoil  is   very  suitable.     The  laud  should    bo  free  from  weeds  and 
from  five  to  s.x  pocks  of  seed  should  be  sown  to  the  acre.     Sou.e  of  the 
.adiers  agree  with  the  cultivators  to  furnish  the  seed  and  to  buy  the  crop, 
t  a  specified  price,  usually  about  twelve  dollars  par  ton,  and  a' two  tons 

uTtivIn  ''     T  '"  "■"■"''   ""'''  ''■''  ^"""^^  '"^«  ^"^  ^'^  -hole  cost  of 
ul.vat.ng  and  harvesfng  and  leaves  a  handsome  margin  for  profit.     In 
18J1  the  Province  exported  flax  to  the  value  of  f  181,386. 


STOCK  RAISING. 

Mixed  farming  prevails  generally  throughout  the  Province  and  is  con- 
ic ed  the  mo.st  profitable,  though  in  certain  districts   special  branches 
f<  flowed  wi  h  groat  advantage,  and  among  these,  stock  raising  deserv- 
-  ly  holds   high  rank.     The  steady  demand  in  the  British  markets  has 

piofit  to  the  farmer,  while  at  the  .ame  time  it  serves  to  maintain  and 
even  increase   the  fertility  of   the  soil.     There  are  many  excell  n      ti^^k 

n  .     vs  ^'!^'";'V'^'^'«''^^--     I^"^  it  is  more  as  an  important  feature 

■^  system  of  mixe.l  farming  than  as  a  specialty,  that  the  attention  of  the 

-lending  immigrant  is  here  directed  towards   it.      His  experience   a    ! 
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British  farmer  specially  (lualifies  him  for  successfully  prusecutiiig  this 
system,  while  the  conditions  under  which  agriculture  can  be  most  profit- 
ably followed  in  Ontario  are  particularly  favourable  to  stock-raising  and 
fattening,  and  the  growth  of  the  various  rotations  of  crops  after  the 
English  and  Scotch  models.  The  ft)llowing  compilation  from  the  Dominion 
Trade  and  Navigation  Tables  sh(iw.s  the  number  and  value  of  the  horses, 
cattle  and  sheep  exported  from  Canada  during  the  past  ten  years  ; — 


Horses. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Total  Value. 

< 

Number.      Value. 

Number. 
02,100 

Value. 

Number. 
311,069 

Value. 

1S82. . 

20,920 

$ 
2,320,t)37 

2,250,330 

l,228'',y57      5,811,924 

1883.. 

13,019 

1,033,291 

00,390 

3,898,028 

308,474 

1,388,050      0,919,375 

1884.. 

ll,r)95 

1,017,829 

89, '.03 

.5,081,082 

304,403 

1,544,005      8.842,916 

188.T . . 

12,310 

1,040,."500 

144,441 

7,508,043 

335,207 

1,204,811     10,413,360 

1886.. 

10,951 

2,232,023 

92,0(11 

5,916,551 

359,488 

1,184,100  ■■    9,333, "JSO 

1387.. 

19,081 

2,3,50,920 

116,490 

0,521,320 

443,028 

1,595,340     10.467,586 

1888.. 

20,505 

2,503,407 

100,748 

5,012,788 

395,320 

1,283,537       8,859.732 

188!).. 

17,874 

2,220,892 

102,980 

5,714,520 

300,939 

1,276,918  :    9,218,336 

1890.. 

10,709 

2,007,533 

81,478 

0,952,185 

310.013 

1,270,999     10,230,717 

18S»1.. 

11,868 

1,572,564 

117,765 

8,774,709 

299,587 

1,150,865     11,498,198 

The  total  value  of  the  horses,  cattle  and  sheep  exported  in  1875,  was 
$1,921,755  ■  -n  1880,  it  had  reached  $5, 0(57, 04(3.  During  the  past  ten 
years,  notwithstanding  considerable  fluctuations,  the  foregoing  figures 
prove  that  the  trade,  especially  in  cittle,  has  i.>!ade  solid  and  substantial 
progress. 


DAIRY  FARMING. 


According  to  a  trustworthy  authority,  the  Canadian  dairy  farmer  has 
several  imporip.nt  advantages  over  his  English  conteiiipora'-y.  He  can  at 
moderate  cost  grow  very  large  crops  of  forage  for  winter  U5e  ;  abundant 
crops  of  swedes,  mangels,  carrots  and  the  like  can  be  raised,  and  clovers 
and  timothy  flourish  on  mo^t  soils.  These  with  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  furnish  the  jjrime  requisites  fur  successful  dairy  farming.  The  use 
of  the  silo  for  the  preservation  of  green  crops  for  winter  feed  has  proved 
of  inestimable  advantage,  and  there  is  a  steady  market  for  the  product  of 
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thf  dairy,  .vhotlier  in  tliu  shape  of  milk  or  tran.sforu'orl  into  cheese  or 
butter,  at  prices  that  are  fairly  remunerative.  To  those  who  understand 
this  branch  of  agricultural  industry,  Ontario  oflers  a  most  invitini,'  lield 
as,  if  managed  with  ordinary  care  and  intelligenco,  a  dairy  farm  is  a  safe 
investment  and  a  sure  source  of  pmtit. 


CHEESE. 

A  great  impetus  was  given  to  dairy  farming  by  the  introduction  of  the 
factory  system  for  cheese  making,  the  first  cheese  factory  in  the  Province 
having  been  established  about  twenty-live  years  ago,  t)y  the  Hon.  Thomas 
liallantyne,  (now  8i)eaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly)  at  jilack  Creek, 
near  Stratford,  in  the  County  of  Pertli.  His  enterprise  ))roved  eminently 
successful  ;  the  system  has  Mnce  been  widely  extended,  and  the  cheese 
trade  has  steadily  grown  until  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
Province.  Some  of  the  factories  are  run  on  individual  account  though 
most  <  f  them  are  conducted  on  the  mutual  or  co-operative  plan  by  com- 
panies duly  organl/id,  and  under  the  care  of  an  experienced  manager  who 
is  paid  for  his  services  by  a  percentage  on  the  ([uantity  of  ci  tese  manu- 
factured. The  supply  of  milk  is  drawn  from  the  farms  in  tlie  surnnuiding 
district,  generally  embracing  a  radius  of  three  or  fcnu-  miles  from  the 
centre  at  which  the  factf»ry  is  situated.  Where  the  factory  ia  managed  on 
the  co-oj)erative  plan  each  farmer  receives  a  share  of  the  net  i)roceeds  from 
the  sile  tif  the  '.-heese  in  proi)orti(m  to  the  quantity  of  milk  supplied  by 
him  to  the  factory,  and  his  receipts  are  usually  ecjuivalent  to  an  average 
of  from  7n^>  8  c.nits  per  gallon.  The  cheese  finds  ready  sale  at  the  fac- 
tory at  rates  varying  from  8  to  10  cents  per  pound,  acconling  to  the  excel- 
lence of  the  article,  ami  the  state  of  the  market.  The  factories  are 
workeil  only  seven  months  in  the  year,  from  April  to  October  inclusive  ; 
but  during  the  other  five  months  the  dairyman  finds  ample  compensation 
in  the  considerable  advance  which  then  ti^kes  place  in  the  price  of  both 
milk  and  butter  to  supply  the  local  demand. 

Canadian  cheese  has  an  established  reputation  in  the  English  and  other 
outside  markets.  The  importance  of  the  trade  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  during  the  four  years,  1888-lJl,  the  value  of  the  (luandty  exported 
amounted  to  340,118,282,  l)eing  .Sl,305,2!)n  more  than  the  total  value  of 
the  horses,  cattle  and  sheep  exported  during  the  same  period.  The  steady 
growth  of  the  trade  is  shown  by  the  following  statement  of  the  quantities 
and  values  expoitcd  from  Canada  during  the  ten  years  ending  June  yOth, 
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18!t0,  contmstiui,'  tlioro  with  the  expin-ts  from  tho  United  StiUes  f.r  the 
same  period  ; — 


ExrOUTS   OK   ClIKKsl;   (DoMKSTIC   Ma.NUFACTL'U 


e;. 


From  Canada. 


From  United  Statt-s. 


Ainimut, 
lbs. 


Vahi 


0. 


I   IVr 
pound 


1S81  . 
1SS2  . 
l«s;< . , 
1.S84  , 
1885  . 
I88(i  , 
1H87  . 
1888 . . 
18S!»,. 


49,*25a,r)2;i 
50,807,04!! 
»«,041,H87 
ti!),7r)r),42S 

7!t,<ir)5,;<(i7 

78, 11 2,!  127 
73,004,448 
84,17;i,2t;7 
88,534,8;{I 


1890  1    94,200,187 


8 
5,510,4  4;< 
5,500,8(18 
f>,451,870 
7,2nl,<)S!) 
8,205,240 
0,75 1, 020 
7,108,078 
8,028,242 
8,015,084  I  10.1 
0,372,212  i     9.0 


cts. 
11.2 
10.8 
11.1 
10.4 
10.4 
8.7 
0.7 
10.0 


AiiKiiint, 

11)S. 


ValiR'. 


147,00.\014 

127,080.782 

00,220,407 

112,800,575 

111,002,000 

01,877,235 

81,255,904 

88,008,458 

84,900.828 

95,376,053 


10,380,248 

14,058,075 

11.131,.J20 

ll,oo;i.713 

10,441,400 

7,002.145 

7,504,033 

8,73O,.S04 

7,880,071 

8,501,042 


pound 

I      CtN. 
I     11.1 

;  u.o 

11.2 
10.3 
0.3 
8.3 
9.3 
0.0 
0.3 
0.0 


In  1891  Canada  expnrtod  106,202,140  lbs.,  .,f  tho  vahie  of  80,508,800  ; 
the  vahie  of  the  United  States  export  lor  the  same  year  was  $7,4(Vj,';i7G.  ' 

There  were  838  clieese  factories  in  operation  in  tlie  Province  in  1801. 
Tliey  were  .supplied  by  45,000  patrons  with  865  453,574  pounds  of  nulk 
from  200,196  cow.s.  They  made  81,920,042  pound.s  ..f  cheese,  which  was 
S(dd  for  87,656,484,  being  an  average  value  of  §25.85  for  the  product  of 
eacli  cow.  Their  total  output  for  1891  was  )3, (100,000  i)nunds  more  .han 
the  average  for  the  previous  nine  years.  During  the  s  ime  period  tho 
number  of  factories  has  been  doubled. 


BrTTKR. 

The  butter  trade  is  in  a  somewhat  bickward  condition  considering  the 
many  opportunities  for  its  profitable  development.  In  1891  there  were 
thirty-nine  public  creameiies  or  butter  factories  in  operation  tlirougliout 
the  Province.  Returns  of  the  sea.son's  business  were  made  by  thirty  of 
these  to  the  Bureau  of  Industries,  which  showed  a  total  production  of 
1,402,309  pounds  of  the  value  of  $287,559.  The  process  of  making  butter 
is  still,  however,  mainly  conKned  to  tho  farm,  ;md  for  ;he  purpose  of  di,s- 
seminating  correct  knowledge  and  introducing  approved  methods  of  carry- 
ing it  on,  the  "  Travelling  Dairies  "  already  mentioned  visit  the  different 
sectitms  of  the  Province,  showing  ihe  process  in  actual  operation,  dis-ri- 
buting  printed  instructions,  and  giving  lectures  to  those  who  attend  the 
meetings.     By  these  eflForts,  and  by  the  introduction  of  improved  machinery 
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into  the  crtMinerios,  tlio  tratlo  will  no  doubt  aoon  bo  j,'roatly  incroa8t;<l. 
Tho  export  from  Ciin.uk  in  181I0  (iinountud  to  :},1.S9,()H;J  pounds,  valued 
at  |ir)'2t;,Gr>4,  anrl  in  IHOl  to  ;5,9(i4,844  pounds,  value-1  at  8(i24,(>40.  At 
most  seasons  of  tho  year,  however,  tho  i)rices  in  the  homo  market  generally 
rule  liij^h  onouj^ii  to  make  butter  tile  most  romunerativo  product  of  tho 
dairyman's  industry. 


FRUIT  FARMING. 

Fruit  fa-ninu'  (ombracln!,'  vino  culture)  is  another  branch  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  intendiii!,'  settler  should  be  directed,  for  Ontario  is  admir- 
ably adapted  to  this  industry,  having,'  as  Mr.  Pitt  tho  English  farmer- 
delegate  says,  three  essential  conditions  for  perfect  apple  raising — "  late 
spring,  hot  summer  and  short  antumn,  wherein  the  sap  stops  rising  very 
soon  after  the  fruit  is  ripe."  Thrifty  orchards  are  laid  out  on  almost  every 
well  managed  farm,  and  in  the  older  settlements  their  products  constitute 
in  m:iny  instances  a  not  unimportant  factor  among  the  minor  sources  of 
tho  farmers'  iucomo.  Tho  apple  trade  has  now  grown  to  considerable  pro- 
portions, and  peaches,  jdums,  pears  and  small  fi'uits  find  ready  sale  in  the 
local  markets  at  i-emunerative  prices.  Apples  and  all  the  hardier  fruits  ' 
can  1)0  profitably  grown  in  any  part  of  the  Province,  but  fruit  farming  has 
not  been  followed  to  any  great  exter.  c,  except  in  the  Southern  region, 
which  is  specially  adapted  to  the  purpose  This  region  may  bo  roughly 
described  iis  extending  from  Lake  Huron  along  Lakes  St.  Clair  d  Erie 
to  the  Niagara  River,  and  including  the  counties  bordering  on  ilxe  western 
portion  of  Lake  Ontario.     Professor  Sheldon  says  of  it : — 

"  This  jiortion  of  Ontario  may  be  regarded  as  the  garden  ol  the  Dominion 
— literally  as  well  as  figuratively  the  garden — for  it  is  there  that  ai)ple3, 
pears,  grapes,  peaches,  melons  and  the  like  grow  in  the  greatest  profusion, 
and  with  the  least  trouble  on  tho  part  of  the  farmtjr.  Every  farm  has  an 
orchard,  and  it  i''.  purely  the  farmer's  fault  if  the  ordiard  is  not  an  excel- 
lent one,  for  the  climate  and  the  soil  are  clearly  all  that  can  be  desired, 
and  the  trees  will  do  their  share  of  the  work  provided  the  right  sorts  are 
planted.  It  is  usual  to  plant  out  peach  and  apple  trees  alternately  and  in 
rows  in  a  nev  oi'chard,  and  the  apple  trees  arc  at  a  distance  apart  which 
will  be  rigb*-  ■.■hen  they  are  full  grown  ;  this  is  done  because  the  peach 
trees  come  to  maturity  first,  and  have  done  bearmg  before  tho  apple  trees 
require  all  the  room  ;  the  peacli  trees  are  then  cut  down  and  the  apple 
trees  occupy  all  the  room.  Th','se  trees  are  planted  in  rows  at  rii^ht  angl  i, 
so  that  there  is  a  clear  passage  l)etweon  thoiu  >vb:chover  way  wo  look,  and 
the  land  can  bo  freely  cultivated  among  them  ;  it  is,  in  f.act,  usual  to  take 
crops  of  wheat  or  oats,  or  .laize,  from  the  land  dunng  the  time  the  trees 
are  young,  and  we  often  see  tine  crops  of  golden  grain  overtopped  by  noblo 
young  trees  laden  with  fruit.     A  farmer  may  not,  of  course,  look  to  fruit 
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alono  to  glow  rich  ...i.  but  ho  „fton  not.s  a  nico  roll  of  .Inllirs  out  of  it,  .m.l 
to  say  the  leust,  it  is  conducive  to  happiiu'ss  t,.  l,o  well  supplied  vvitli  fruit 
whilo  to  hvo  in  a  cliimito  an.l  on  a  soil  that  will  produce  it  abundantly  is 
always  desirable.  '  *  uuu.n.wjr  m 

Vineries,  orchards  and  fruit  yaidins  on  a  large  scale  are  numerous  in 
the  Niajiara  district  and  westward  on  the  same  line  till  the  County  of  Essex 
is  reached,  which  is  regarded  as  especially  adapted  for  the  profitable  culti- 
vation of  the  vine.  M.  (Jiranlot,  a  native  of  the  best  wine  district  of 
Kastern  J'ranco,  contrastiny  it  wit  ,  his  (wn  country,  says  :— "The  yield 
here  is  at  least  four  or  Hve  tons  to  the  acre  ;  there,  not  more  than  two. 
The  wines  .iiade  hero  are  eciual  to  any  in  Eastern  France.  BVoin  twenty 
acres  of  grai)e8  the  yield  of  wine  has  averaged  about  (;,000  gallons,  and  is 
very  remunerative,  a  profit  of  $800  (i'KIO)  per  acre  being  frenuontly 
■obtained."  In  the  district  of  country  iiere  referred  to,  several  somi-tropi- 
<;al  fruits  are  brought  to  perfection.  The  apricot,  nectarine  and  ,|uinco 
are  easily  cultivated  over  an  area  of  several  thousand  s(iuaro  miles.  At 
Niagara  the  almond  grows  out  of  doors,  and  the  tig  is  successfully  culti- 
vated with  scarcely  any  protection  in  winter,  and  rij.ens  two  crops  in  the 
year.  Sorghum,  or  Chinese  sugar  cane,  grows  very  well  in  'h>3  southern 
counties  of  the  Province.  Hundreds  of  acres  are  planted  with  this  on.p, 
nnd  the  variety  known  as  Early  Amber  is  said  to  yield  as  much  as  'M)0 
gallons  of  syrup  per  acre. 

The  Trade  and  Navigation  Tables  show  the  following  exports  of  fruit 
for  the  yearp  1890  and  1891  :— 


Quantity. 

Value. 

1890 

1891 

451,197 
800,650 

1890 

1891 

Applds.  (barrels) 

"      Dried,  (pounds). 
Other  fruits 

378,475 
91.902 

$ 

993,163 

4,980 

100,949 

1,099,092 

$ 

1,390,436 

49,029 

221,795 

1,061,260 

Increase  in  value,  1891,  over  previous  year,  $502,108. 
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THE  TIMBER  TRADE. 

The  tiuilior  triide,  or  as  it.  is  calltul  in  Canuda,  tlio  "  lumber '' trad t\, 
offers  a  safe  and  ]^r()titablo  field  for  the  employment  of  capital  under 
experienced  mana,i,'emont.  A  C(m8iderable  portion  of  the  Province  is  still 
under  the  original  forest  and  for  a  long  time  to  come  this  trade  will  con- 
tinue to  be  one  of  Ontario's  chief  industries.  It  supplies  a  near  and  con- 
venienc  market  for  certain  buli<y  farm  products,  and  gives  employment  to 
a  class  who  go  to  the  "  shanties,"  that  is,  work  in  the  woods,  during  the 
winter  mohths  and  Iiire  out  as  farm  labourers  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Those  farm  lalxmrers  who  are  also  good  nxemen,  or  who  take  a  share  of 
work  at  the  lumber  camp  have  thus  an  opportunity  of  commanding  the 
highest  rate  of  wages  througlKHit  the  whole  year,  for  during  the  winter 
months  when  wages  on  the  I'arm  are  at  the  lowest  rate  they  are  at  the 
highest  among  the  men  employed  in  lumbering  operations. 


THE  MINING  INDUSTRY. 


Tlie  rapid  increase  in  the  numoeraiid  importance  of  mining  enterprises 
and  the  many  fresli  discoveries  of  rich  mineral  deposits  within  recent 
years,  induced  the  government  to  establish,  in  connection  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Crown  Lands,  a  llureau  of  Mines  with  a  director  as  chief  ofhcer, 
for  the  general  administration  of  affairs  connected  with  *■'  mining 
interests  of  the  Province  ;  and  in  1892  the  laws  relating  to  mining  and 
mineral  lands  were  consolidated  in  one  Act  entitled  "The  Mines  Act, 
1892."  In  accordan.'e  witli  its  provisions,  any  person  may  explore  for 
mines  or  minerals  on  unoccupied  Crown  lands,  whether  surveyed  orunsur- 
veyed,  and  these  lands  may  bo  ac(pured  from  the  Crown  as  surveyed 
locations,  or,  if  situated  within  a  mining  division,  may  be  occupied  and 
worked  as  staked  claims  under  license,  the  fee  for  which  is  f^f)  per  year. 
Parties  holding  sejiarate  licenses  may  form  a  partnership  and  work 
together,  or  single  holders  of  a  license  may  employ  one  or  more  assistants, 
but  a  license  liolder  cannot  work  a  claim  by  the  agency  of  another  person. 
A  mining  division  is  -i  tract  set  apart  by  the  (Jovernment  under  the 
superintendence  of  an  inspector,  who,  acting  under  tjie  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  sees  to  the   enforcement  of  the  Mining  Act  and  the. 
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regulations  uiade  thereunder.     Locations  ran.^e  from  40  to  qpn  n 
claims  from  10  to  20  acres  on  vein  or  lode      r      7  .  "'  "'"^ 

v^cr.  un  ,,  ^'     ^'Jcations  situated  north  of 

French  Ru-er  are  sold  at  82.50  to  §3.50  per  acre,   and  south  of    t  a  \^o 
toJ.oO  aocon  u.g  to  the  distance  fro.n  railway  acconnnodation.     B       iJ 
preferred,  the  locations  n.ay  be  taken  up  under  leasehold  for  a  pen  do 
twenty  years    renewable,   in   which    case  the  rental   for  land  no" 
French  r.ver  .s  ^1  per  acre  for  the  Hrst  year  aad  .6  cents  for  sul  s       e 
years,  and  for  land  south  of  that  river,  HO  cents  f,.r  the  hrst  yl    '  . 
lo  cen  s  for  subsequent  years.     Should  the  holder  at  any  tune  de  L      ' 
convert  h.s  t.tle  ,nto  a  freehold,  the  first  year's  rental  wfll  apply      "^ 
purchase  money      A  nunimu.n  amount  of  development  work  is  re,uirel 
to  be  done   w.thm  seven  years  of  the   issuin,  of  the  p.tent  or    le 

per  acre  Ihe  Act  nnposes  a  royalty  on  certain  specified  ores  of  2  to  3 
per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  ore  nt  the  pit's  uxouth,  less  the  cost  of 
abourand  explosu-es,  but  this  is  not  to  be  exacted  until  seven  (or  in 
the  case  of  an  original  discovery,  fifteen)  years  after  the  date  of  the 
patent  or  lease. 

The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  1891  says  — 
"Important  di.scoveries  are  bein,.   made  every' year,  and  no  doubt 
much  o    our  wealth  yet  l:es  hidden   in  the  earth.     The  deposits  of  ,r 
oreon   he    .  t.k-Okanand  Mattawan  rivers,  which  are  believed  to  be 
.ast  extent,  have  for  the  most  part   been  discovered  within  the  last  two 
years.     The  n.ckel  ores  of  the  Sudbury  district  were  unknown  six  years 
ago,  and  dunng  the  past  year  nuany  lar.e  and  rich  finds  have  been'  made 
Prom.n.g  gold  leads   have  been    found  at  various  poi.ts  between  the 
Thessalon  nver  and  Ten>aganu  lake,  as  well  as  in  the  county  of  Hastings 
Extensive     eds  of  kaolin  are  now  known  to  e.xist  on  tlfe  eastern  ami 
western     r.butanes   of   the    Moose    river,   the   Abitt.bi   an.I    Missinaibi 
va  uable   or  the  u.anufacture  of  fine  pottery,  and  perhaps  more  valuahll 
st.l    for  the  productnm  of  alun.inum,  a  se.ui-noble  metal  that  seems  likely 
to  become  almost  as  useful  in  the  arts  ns  iron  itself.     Then  it  is  only  four 
years  ago  that  we  became  conscious  of  having  a  clay  smtable  for  the  u>anu- 
factureof  pressed  brick   and  architectural  terra-cotta  of  the   very  best 
quality,  and  wo  know  now,  .hat  was  not  suspected  at  first,  that  a  bed  of 
It  ni  the  Medma  fonnation  is  400  to  000fe.,.t  in  depth  and  lies  expo.sed  for 
more  than  a  h.mdred  miles  within  easy  reach  of  the  principal  cities  of  the 
province. 
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The  same  report,  has  the  following  table  of  the  mineral  statistics  of  the 
province  for  the  year  1891,  shewing  (1)  the  product,  (2)  the  number  of 
mines  or  works,  (3)  the  <|uantity  produced  and  (4)  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duct ; — 


X 

Product. 


tile 


Building  stone 

t'ement 

Lime 

Common  brick 

Pressed    brick,    rooting 
and  terra  cotta  . . . 

Drain  tile 

Sewer  tile 

Pottery 

Gypsum 

Phosphate 

Salt 

Mica   

Nickel 

Silver    

Petroleum,  crude , 


8 

Quantity. 


48,211 

2,350,000 

100,000,000 

13,017,909 
7,500,000 
1,375,000 

5,350 

4,900 

44,11)7 

240 

85,790 

14,925 

894,(547 


Total  value  of  minci'al  productions  for  the  year. 


4 

Value. 


1,000,000 

44,501 

300,000 

950,000 

150,699 
90,000 

270,000 
45,000 
12,200 
50,800 

1.57,000 
31,200 

324,240 

04,475 

1,209,558 

84,705,673 


Throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the  mineral  region  there  are  tr-icts  of 
more  or  less  extent  t  hat  are  well  adapted  for  agricultural  purposes.  The 
proximity  of  minin[5  operations  affords  the  advantage  of  a  local  market,  as 
well  as  opportunity  for  occasional  employment  to  the  settlers,  so  that 
farming  in  those  localities  will  become  prosperous  in  proportion  to  the 
development  of  mining  enterprise. 


PRICE  OF  FARM  LANDS. 

To  those  having  the  moans  and  the  inclination  to  purchase,  there  are 
no  difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  farms  in  any  part  of  the  Province, 
as  for  one  reason  or  another  there  are  always  to  be  found  owners  who  .ae 
willing  to  sell.  The  following  remarks  concerning  the  selling  price  and 
the  average  value  of  farms  are  merely  designed  to  give  intending  pur- 
chasers a  general  idea  of  tlie  current  rates  prevailing,  for  it  will  be  readily 
understood  that  one  farm  might  be  very  dear  at  the  average  rate  obtain- 
ing in  its  neighbourhood,  while  the  one  adjoining  might  be  an  excellent 
bargain  at  a  much  higher  tigure. 
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The  price  of  farming  land  varies  much  according  to  locality.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  cities  and  large  towns  in  the  old  settled  dii-tricts  it 
ranges  from  $75  to  $100  (£15  to  £20  sterling)  per  acre,  exclusive  of  the 
value  of  the  buildings,  and  from  these  figures  it  runs  all  the  way  down  to 
$2  (eight  shillings  sterling;  per  acre  for  partially  cleared  farms  in  the 
newly  settled  districts  in  the  northern  and  north-eastern  part  of  the 
Province.  But  in  speaking  of  the  price  of  a  farm  in  Ontario,  it  is  usually 
rated  at  so  much  per  acre,  including  buildings,  fencing,  and  all  fixed 
improvements  ;  hence  many  of  the  so-called  highly-priced  farms  may 
carry  a  charge  of  twenty  dollars  or  more  per  acre  on  account  of  tho  value 
of  the  dwelling  house,  stables,  barns  and  other  outbuildings,  which  are 
sometimes  very  commodious,  substantial  structures  of  brick  or  stone, 
costing  from  $2,000  to  $5,000,  or  more. 

The  price  for  good  farms  in  the  best  aaricultural  districts  in  the  old 
settlements,  away  from  close  proximity  tn  the  cities,  ranges  from  $40  to 
$75  (£8  to  £15)  per  acre,  and  at  this  figure  usually  a  large  amount  of  the 
purchase  money  nn,y  remain  unpaid  for  a  term  of  years,  secured  by 
mortgage  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  six  per  cent.  In  the  newer 
counties,  where  the  land  is  but  partially  cleared,  whore  a  half  or  three- 
fourths  of  the  farm  is  still  in  its  primitive  wooded  condition,  or  "  in  bush," 
as  the  local  phrase  has  it,  prices  range  from  $10  to  8!0  (say  £2  to  £8)  per 
acre  for  really  good  farms,  in  good  situations,  to  still  lower  figures  where 
the  situation  and  soil  are  not  so  favourable. 

The  average  value  of  farm  land  and  farm  buildings  throughout  the 
■entire  Province,  as  shewn  by  the  returns  f(jr  1890  to  the  Bureau  of  Indus- 
tries, is  $27.79  per  acre  for  land  and  $8.(}3  per  acre  for  buildings,  or  a 
total  of  $36.42  per  acre.  As  shewn  by  the  same  returns,  the  following 
counties  give  the  four  highest  and  the  four  lowest 

Average  Values  per  Acke  ;— 


COUNTIKS, 

Land. 

Buildings. 

Total. 

York.                       

8    c. 

59  73 
49  83 
47  46 
47  41 
1  77 
8  18 
12  51 
14  50 

S    c. 

17  04 
17  17 
17  76 
15  55 
0  48 
2  76 

4  45 

5  20 

$    c. 
76  77 

Wentworth 

Brant   

67  00 

()5  22 

Oxford       

62  96 

Halifiurton              

2  25 

R/f*nfrf»w  .        -            

10  94 

16  96 

Lanark  

IC  70 

86 
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Tho  average  value  in  tJie  Districts  of  Mu^koka,  Parry  S(jniul,  Nipissina 
and  Ali/oma  is  .S3. 73  per  acre  for  land  and  $1.02  per  acre  for  farm  build- 
ings ;  total,  64,75  per  acre. 

In  this  region  of  cheap  faj-ins,  which  lies  immediately  norch  of  the 
oldest-settled  portions  of  the  Province,  and  between  the  Ottawa  river 
and  the  Georgian  Bay,  stock-raising  and  sheep-farming  might  be  followed 
with  profit,  as  the  land  is  exceptionally  well  watered,  produces  abundant 
root  crops  and  is  admirably  Htted  for  grazing  purposes.  Here  a  largo 
area  of  land  miglit  be  acquired  for  a  less  sum  than  would  purchase  a  hun- 
dred acre  farm  on  the  frontier,  while  ordinary  skill  in  the  branches  of 
agricultural  industry  just  indicated  could  not  fail  to  secure  a  handsome 
return. 


RENTED  FARMS. 

It  is  generally  sound  pulicy  for  an  immigrant,  even  if  he  has  the  means. 
to  buy  a  farm  when  he  lands  in  the  Province,  to  put  himself  in  the  way  of 
acquiring  some  experience  of   the  country  before  he  makes  a  purchase. 
This  may  be  done  in  two  ways  :  (1)  (f  disposed  to  undertake  the  manual 
labour  of  the  farm  he  can  hire  out  for  a  season  or  two,  or  (2>  should  he 
deem  that  course  unsuitable  ho  can  readily  rent  a  farm  for  a  short  term 
of  years,    one,   two   n-   three   years'  leases   being  not    uncommon,   at  a 
moderate  rental  of  from  §2  to  §4  per  acre,   payable  in  money,  or  for  a 
certain  portion  of  the  crop,   etc.,   (fay  one-third)   in   kind.     The  latter 
arrangement  is  not  reconnnended   to  a  stranger  ;  it  is  better  for  him  to 
make  liis  bargain  for  so  much  cash.      In  renting  farms  it  is  usual  only  to 
calculate  the  rental  on  the  number  of  cleared  acres.     Tho  returns  fo''  1890 
show  a  fraction  over  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  farming  land  of  the  Province 
under  lei\se  at  an  average  rental  of  |2.72  per  acre  of  cleared  land. 


LANDS  FOR  SALE  TO   ACTUAL  SEITLERS. 

In  the  Algoma  and  Nipissing  districts  there  are  a  number  of  townships 
in  which  the  government  lamls  are  ..pen  for  sale  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
cents  (about  nine  pence  halfpenny  sterlin-)  per  acre,  subject  to  the 
following  conditions  :^Actual  residence  for  three  years  from  the  date  of 
purchase  ;  clearing  and  having  under  cultivation  at  least  ten  acres  for 
every  one  hundred  acres  purchased  ;  and  building  a  habitable  house  at 
least  sixteen  by  twenty  feet.     The  pine  trees  are  reserved  until  the  30th 
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April  after  the  issue  of  the  patent.  Agencies  for  the  sale  of  these  lands 
are  established  at  Thessalon  and  Spanish  River.  Subject  to  the  same 
-conditions,  except  that  the  residence  must  be  for  four  years,  the 
agencies  at  Sudbury  and  Sturgeon's  Falls,  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way, liave  government  lands  for  sale  in  the  adjoining  townships  at  the 
rate  of  fifty  cents  (two  shillings  sterling)  per  acre,  one-half  payable  at  the 
•date  of  purchase  and  the  balance  in  two  years,  with  interest  ab  the  rate  of 
six  per  cent. 

RAILWAY    LANDS. 

At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in  18S9  an  Act  was  passed,  granting 
Government  aid  for  the  cons  Amotion  of  certain  railways  through  the 
northern  districts,  and  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  fund  to  recoup  the 
Province  for  the  moneys  thus  exj)ended,  it  was  provided  that  a  tract  of 
land  at  least  ten  miles  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  lines  of  railway  should 
be  set  apait  and  sold  at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  two  dollars  per  acre.  In 
accordance  with  this  provision,  many  townships  and  parts  of  townships, 
formerly  classed  in  the  Free  Grant  list  have  been  withdrawn  therefrom 
in  consecjuence  oi  their  being  situated  within  the  ten  mile  belts  mentioned, 
and  placed  on  the  list  of  "  Railway  Lands,"  which  are  open  for  sale  at  the 
i-ate  of  two  dollars  per  acre  on  the  following  terms  and  conditions  :  When 
such  lands  possess  a  mineral  value  they  will  be  sold  at  $2  per  acre  cash  ' 
under  the  Mining  Act,  and  the  patent  will  be  issued  at  once  ;  and  when 
suitable  for  agricultural  purposes,  they  will  be  sold  at  $2  per  acre  payable 
one-third  ca«h,  and  the  balance  in  two  equal  annual  instalments,  with 
interest  at  six  percent.  The  purchaser  will  be  entitled  to  a  patent  at  the 
expirati  m  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  sale  upon  completion  of  settle- 
ment duties,  viz. :  two  years  actual  occupation,  clearing  and  havhig  under 
crop  ten  acres  for  every  hundred  acres,  and  the  erection  of  a  habitable 
house  10x20.  The  pine  timber  is  reserved  except  what  may  be  necessary 
to  the  purchaser  for  building  and  fencing.  The  agents  for  the  Free 
Grant  Lands  are  also  agents  for  the  sale  of  the  railway  lands.  (."See  list  of 
agencies  page  3!). ) 


FR5E  GRANT  LANDS. 

Innnigrants  are  not  advised  to  go  into  the  free  grant  townships  with 
the  view  of  taking  up  land  until  they  have  first  had  some  practical 
experience  of  the  ways  of  the  country.     But  many  have  done  so  with 
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succeas,  anu  those  who  are  disposed  to  adopt  that  ccjurse  would  do  wel 
to  give  themselves  ample  time  [and  opportunity  to  explore  the  land  and 
make  their  selection  of  a  hjcation  in  the  summer  or  early  part  of  the 
autumn,  the  latter  season  being  the  moat  favorable  for  commencing 
operations  on  a  bush  farm.  Since  the  opening  to  settlement  of  the  free 
gran^^  lands,  there  have  been  !»,947  patents  issued  to  actual  settleis,  an 
avei..ge  of  about  525  a  year  since  1873,  when  the  lirst  issue  took  place. 

There  are  now  one  himdred  aud  fifty-four  townships  open  for  location 
under  the  "Free  Grant  and  Homesteads  Act  of  18C8,"  each  containing 
from  50,000  to  00,000  acres.  Other  townships  will  be  opened  as  railways 
and  colonization  roadsare  constructed.  There  are  twenty-one  local  agencies 
established  throughout  the  free  grant  districts,  each  agent  having  a 
specified  number  of  townships  assigned  him. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  regulations  respecting  Free  Grants: — 
The  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  is  authorized  to  appropriate  lands, 
not  being  mineral  lands  or  pine  timber  lands,  as  free  grants  to  actual 
settlers,  under  regulations  to  be  made  for  that  purpose  ;  no  such  grant  to 
be  made  to  a  male  under  eighteen,  or  for  more  than  200  acres.  The 
patent  (or  deed  from  the  Crown)  is  issued  to  the  settler  at  the  expiration 
of  five  years  after  the  taking  up  of  the  land,  provided  the  settlement 
duties  have  been  performed  ;  and  failure  to  perform  the  settlement  duties 
forfoits  the  location.  The  head  of  a  family,  whether  male  or  female, 
having  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  can  obtain  a  grant  of  200 
acres,  and  a  single  man  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  or  a  married  man  hav- 
ing no  children  uader  eighteen  residing  with  him,  can  obtain  a  grant  of 
100  acres  in  the  Free  Grant  Districts. 

Any  locatee  under  the  Act,  being  the  head  of  a  family  as  aforesaid,  is 
allowed  to  purchase  an  additional  100  acres  at  50  cents  per  acre,  cash,  at 
the  time  of  such  location,  subject  to  the  same  reservations  and  conditions 
and  the  performance  of  the  same  settlement  duties  as  are  provided  in 
respect  of  Free  Grant  locations,  except  that  actual  residence  and  building 
on  land  purchased  will  not  be  reciuired. 

The  settlement  duties  are  :  -To  have  fifteen  acres  oa  each  grant 
cleared  and  under  crop,  of  which  at  least  two  acres  are  to  be  cleared  and 
cultivated  annually  for  five  years  ;  to  build  a  habitable  house,  at  least 
16x20  feet  in  size  ;  and  to  reside  on  the  lanl  at  least  six  months  in  each 
year. 
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Free  Grant  Agen'cies. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Free  Grant  Agencies,  with  the  names  of 
the  townships  attached  to  each,  and  directions  for  reaching  the  offices 
of  the  several  agents  : 

1.  MvsKOKA  :-  Contains  twenty  townships,  viz.: — Baxter,  Brunei, 
Chaffey,  Draper,  Franklin,  Macaulay,  Medora,  Monck,  Morrison,  Mus- 
koka,  McLean,  Oakley,  Ridout,  Ryde,  Sinclair,  Sherborne,  Stephenson, 
Stisted,  Watt  and  Wood.  Agent,  Wm.  Kirk,  Bracebridge.  The  route 
from  Toronto  to  Bracebridge  is  by  the  Northern,  and  the  Northern  and 
PaciSc  Junction  Railways,  and  the  ports  on  Lakes  Muskoka,  Rosseau  and 
Joseph,  by  steamer  in  summer  and  by  stage  in  winter. 

2.  Parry  Sound  : — Contains  ten  townships,  viz. : — Cardwell,  Carling, 
Ferguson,  Hagerman,  Humphrey  McConkey,  McKenzie,  McKellar, 
Shawanaga  and  Wilson.  Agent,  Mrs.  Theiesa  Mackay,  Parry  Sound.  In 
summer,  the  best  route  is  from  Toronto  to  I'enetanguishene  or  Midland, 
by  the  Northern  or  Midland  Railways,  and  thence  to  Parry  Sound  by 
steamer.  In  winter,  from  Toronto  to  Utterson  by  the  Northern  Railway, 
and  thence  by  stage  to  Parry  Sound,  a  distance  of  48  miles. 

3.  Magnetawax  : — Contains  ten  townships,  viz.: — Chapman,  Croft, 
Ferrie,  Gurd,  Lount,  Machar,  Mills,  Pringle,  Spence  and  Strong.  S.  G. 
Best,  Agent,  Magnetawan,  township  of  Chapman.  The  route  is  from 
Toronto  to  Burk's  Falls  by  railway,  in  summer,  from  there  to  Magneta- 
wan, 20  miles,  by  steamer.  In  winter,  from  Burk's  Falls  to  Magnetawan 
by  stage,  14  miles. 

4.  East  Parry  Sound  : — Contains  five  townships,  viz. : — Armour, 
Bothune,  Joly,  Perry  and  Proudfoot.  Edward  Handy,  Agent,  Emsdale, 
township  of  Perry.  The  route  is  by  railway  from  Toronto,  Emsdale 
being  a  station  on  the  Northern  and  Pacific  Junction  Railway. 

5.  Nipissing  : — Contains  five  townships,  viz. : — Hardy,  Hims worth, 
Lauriei',  Nipissing  and  Patterson.  John  S.  Scarlett,  Agent,  Powassan. 
The  route  from  Toronto  is  by  Northern  Railway  to  Powassan.  From  the 
east  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  to  Callender,  thence  by  the  Northern 
Railway  to  Powassan. 

6.  Mattawan  : — Contains  five  townships,  viz.:  —  Calvin,  Ferris, 
Bonfield,  Mattawa  and  Papineau.  B.  I.  Gilligan,  Agent,  Mattawa.  The 
route  is  by  the  Northern  and  Pacific  Junction  Railway,  or  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway. 
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7.  MiNDE.v  :— Contains  seven  townships,  viz.:— Anson,  Cilamorgan, 
Hindon,  Lutterworth,  Minden,  Stanhope  and  Snowdon.  Wm.  Fieldinf 
Agent,  Minden.  The  route  i-T  from  Wliitby  or  Port  Hope  to  Minden 
Station  by  the  Midland  Railway,  thence  to  Minden  by  stage  ;  or  from 
Toront )  to  C(.buconk  by  railway,  and  from  Coboeonk  to  Minden  by  stage. 
.  Halhutkto.n  :— Contains  five  townships,  viz.:— Cavendish,  Galway, 
r.angor,  McClure  and  Wicklow.  Chas.  R.  Stewart,  Agent,  Haliburton. 
The  r(Kite  is  from  Toronto  (.r  I'ort  Hoi)e  by  railway  to  Haliburton. 

9.  Pktekborough  or  I'.ukleigh  Roai.  :— Ccmtains  four  townships, 
viz.;— Anstrulher,  Chandos,  Cardiff  and  Monmouth.  D.  Anderson, 
Agent,  Apsley,  township  of  Anstruther.  The  route  is  from  Toronto  or 
Tort  Hope  to  LakeMeld  by  railway,  and  thonce  to  Apsley  by  stage. 

_  10,  NoiiTH  Hastings  :— Contains  nine  townships,  viz  :— Carlow, 
Cashel,  Dungannon,  Fariday,  Herschel,  Limerick,  Mayo,  Monteagle  and 
Wollaston.  J.  R.  Tait,  AgenS  T.'Ainiible,  township  of  Dungann(m,  The 
route  from  Trenton  is  by  the  Central  Ontario  Railway  to  Rathbun  Station, 
thence  to  L'Am  ible  by  stage,  a  distance  of  eleven  miles. 

11.  Fkontenac  and  Adoinoton  :— Contains  nine  townships  viz.  :— 
Abinger,  Ashby,  Ettingliam,  Canonto  North,  Canonto  South,  Clarendon, 
Denbigh,  Miller  and  Pabnerston.  G.  W.  Dawson,  Agent,  Plevna,  town- 
ship of  Clarendon.  The  route  is  from  Kingston  by  the  Kingston  and  Pem- 
bnjke  Railway,  and  by  .^tage.  [Townships  in  this  agency  withdrawn  from 
Free  Grant  List  and  open  for  sale  as  "  Railway  Lands."     See  page  37.] 

12.  Renfrew,  North  :— Contains  nine  townships,  viz  :— Alice, 
Buchanan,  Fraser,  Head,  Maria,  McKay,  Petewawa,  Rolph  and  Wylie. 
J.  Stewart,  Agent,  Pembroke.     The  route  is  by  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

13.  Renfrew,  Centre  :— Contains  three  townshijis  of  Free  Grant  and 
six  of  Railway  Lands.  James  Reeve,  Age  it,  Eganviile,  township  of 
Grattan.  The  route  is  from  Brockville  to  Cobden  by  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  and  thence  to  Eganviile  by  stagp. 

14.  Renfrew,  South  :— Contains  eight  townships,  viz.:— Buougham, 
Brudenell,  Grithtli,  Lyndoch,  Matawatelian,  Radcliffe,  Raglan  and  Sebas- 
topol.  John  Whelan,  Agent,  Brudenell.  The  route  is  by  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  to  Cobden,  and  thence  by  stage.  [Withdrawn  from  Free 
fjrant  List  and  open  for  salo  as  "  Railway  Lands."     See  page  37.] 

15.  Bruce  Mines  :— Contains  one  township,  viz.:— Plummer,  Wm. 
L.  Nichols,  Agent,  Thcssalon.  Tne  route  is  from  Toronto  to  CoUing- 
wood  or  Owen  Sound  by  I'aihvay,  and  thence  by  steamer  to  Bruce  Mines, 
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«nd  in  winter  by  the  Northern  and  PaciKc  Junction  Railway  to  North 
Bay,  and  thence  by  the  Algoma  Branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
to  Bruce  Mines. 

16.  St.  Jo.sErn  Island: — Contains  tlie  township  of  St.  Joseph  Island. 
Agent,  George  Haniilton,  Richard's  Landing.  The  route  is  tlia  same  as 
to  Bruce  Mines. 

17.  Sault  Ste.  Marie  : — Contains  three  townships,  viz. : — Korah, 
Parke  and  Prince.  William  Turner,  AgenS  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  The 
route  from  Toronto  is  by  railway  to  Colling  wood  or  Owen  Sound,  and 
thence  by  steamer  ;  in  winter,  by  the  Northern  and  C.  P.  Railways  to 
Sault  Ste.   Marie. 

18.  Thunder  Bay  : — Contains  two  Free  Grant  and  eleven  Railway 
Lands  townships.  J.  F.  Ruttan,  Agent,  Port  Arthur,  The  route  is  by 
railway  to  Collingwood  or  Owen  Sound,  and  thence  by  steamer  to  Port 
Arthur,  or  by  raihvay  direct  from  Toront  >  to  Port  Arthur. 

Rainy  River  Aoencies. 

.  T.  J.  F.  Marsh,  Rainy  Riv.r  P.O.,  Agent  for  the  townships  of 
Hoseberry,  S'aenston,  Tait,  PattuUo,  Morley,  Dilke,  Nelles,  ^^lue,  Worth- 
ington,  Curran  and   Atwood. 

20.  VVm.  Wilson,  Fort  Francis  P.O.,  Agent  for  the  township.'?  of  Bar- 
■wick.  Lash,  Aykworth,  Devlin,  Woodyatt,  Crozier,  Roddick  and 
Mclrvine. 

2L  Archibald  Campbell,  Rat  Portage,  who  will  furnish  intending 
settlers  with  the  number  of  lots  open  for  location,  as  well  as  valuable 
general  information  regarding  the  district. 


a 


RAINY  RIVER  DISTRICT. 

By  an  Act  passed  at  the  session  of  the  Legislature,  held  in  18SG,  the 
Tree  Grant  system  is  extended  to  the  Rainy  River  District  upon  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  of  settlement  as  above  set  f<jrth,  excepting  that  in 
the  Rainy  River  District  the  patent  is  issued  after  three  years,  instead  of 
five  The  ((uantity  of  land  which  may  be  obtained  is  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  to  a  head  of  a  family  having  children  under  eighteen  years  of 
age  residing  witli  him  (or  her);  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  to  a 
single  man  over  eighteen,  or  to  a  married  man  not  having  children  under 
eighteen  residing  with  him  ;  each  person  obtaining  a  fr.>c  grant  to  have 
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the  privilege  of  purch.isiiig  furty  acres  additional  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar 
per  acre,    payable  in  four  annual  iufitalmcnts.     Soveral  townships  have 
already  been  surveyed  on  the  Cauadian  bank  of  the  Rainy  River  on  the 
one  mile  square  section  plan — the  same  as  has  been  followed  in  the  North- 
West.     The  Ontario  Legislature  has  adopted  and  legalized  these  surveys 
by  the  Act  just  ineatio.ied,   and  provided  that  any  lands  in  the   Rainy 
River  District  considered  suitable  for  sottloiuont  and  cultivation  may,  by 
Order  in  Council,  bo  appropriated  as  free  grants  upon  the  terms  specified. 
Twenty  townships  liave  been  so  appropriated  and  agents  appointed  for  the 
sale  and  location  of  Crown  lands  at  the  following  places  :— Rainy  River, 
Fort  Francis  and  Rat  Portage.    (Seep.  41).   Rat  Portage  is  situated  on  the 
line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  distant  from  Toronto  1,1  r)4  miles. 
From  this  town,  intending  settlers  on  the  Rainy  River  free  grants  make 
their  way  to  Fort  Francis  or  other  points  by  steamer  on  the  Lake-of-the- 
Woods  and  thence  by  the  Rainy  River. 

The    Rainy    River    District    is    the    western    division    of    Ontario, 
bordering  on   Manitoba,  and  comprises  a  large  area  of  the  most  valuable 
timber  lands  in  the   whole  Dominion.      The   Rainy  River  itself  marks 
the  International    boundary   line,    and    its   valley,    which    is    the  most 
extensive  in    the    district,    is    admirably  adapted    for    agriculture,   the 
soil  being  a  rich,   alluvial  deposit,  and  considered  equal   in  fertility  to 
the  best    lands  in  Manitoba   and  the  North- West.      Here    are  located 
the  townships  set  apart  a«  free  grants,  and  in    addition  to  a  soil  that 
is  as  rich  as  the  most   favoured  portions  of   the  western  prairies,    the 
settler  will  have  the  important  ac'.vautages  of  an  unlimited  supply  of  wood 
and  water.     The  river  is  about  eighty  miles  in  length,  and  the  whole  of 
the  right,  or  Canadian  bank   is  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  forest 
trees,  shrubs,  climbing  vines  and  beautiful  flowers.     The  forests  in  the 
district  are  of  immense  value,   and  the  lumbering  industry  which  will 
undoubtedly  be  prosecuted  there  on  an  extensive  scale  will  make  farming 
a  profitable  undertaking  in  Rainy  River  valley.     The  climate  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  old  settled  parts  of  the  Province,  and  the  luxuriance  of  the 
vegetation  gives  evidence  of  the  richness  of  the  soil.     All  kinds  of  grain, 
roots  and  garden  vegetables  yield  abundant  crop  ?,  as  has  been  proved  by 
the  settlers  wh )  have  alrevdy  taken  up  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort 
Francis,  which  is  situated  on  the  river  bank  about  two  miles  from  Rainy 
Lake.     The  name  of  Alberton  has  been  given  to  this  settlement.     It  ha& 
been  organized  as  a  municipality  embracing  a  territory  of  eighteen  miles 
along   the  river  bank  and  ten  miles  back,   including  the  townships  of 
Crozier  and  Lash. 
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iJy  its  intersocti.m  with  r.iihvays  and  coloiiizatJon  roa.ls  tlie  District  of 
Algoina  has  aciuiicl  coiivunient  means  of  aocob.  *•>  outside  markets  and 
is  now  attracting  public  attention,  not  only  on  account  of  the  mining  and 
lumbering  operations  carried  on  within  its  borders,  but  also  because  of 
its  millions  of  acres  of  valuable  lands  which  offer  a  most  desirable  Held 
for  the  proHtable  pursuit  of  stock  raising,  as  well  as  general  farming.     It 
contains  .several  of  the  free  grant   to\vn~hip.^,    many  townships  not  yet 
open  for  settlement,  besides  large  tracts  of  government  lands  on  sale  to 
actual  settlers  at  twenty  cents  per  .-.cic,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
these  lands  is  of  excellent  quality  and  well  fitted  for  the  purposes  men- 
tioned.    Among  its  advantages  as  a  stock  raising  country  are  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  water— creeks,  springs,  rivers  and  lakes  being  plentifully 
distributed  throughout  the  entire  district  ;  absence  of  summer  droughts 
and  consequent  abundance  of  green  pasture,  from  the  tlisappearance  of 
the  snow  in  spring  till  its  falling  at  the  beginning  of  winter  ;   luxuriant 
hay  and  root  crops  and  ?  fertility  of  soil  which  in  some  localities  is  not 
excelled  in  any  other  part  of  the  Province.     For  cattle  ranching  there  are 
special  facilities  in  the  lands  stretching  along  the  river  banks,  while  on 
the  high  lands  and  rocky  blufls  and  ridges,  sheep  can  be  pastured  without 
cost  through  the  spring,  summer  and  autumn  seasons. 

A  miller  who  removed  from  f^ustern  Ontario  to  the  Algoma  District 
some  years  ago,  writes  : — 

"  I  feel  satisfied  that  Algoma  is  fully  equal  to  Eastern  Ontario  for 
mixed  farmmg.  All  knids  of  grain  do  well  here.  Grass  can  not  be 
beaten,  we  can  raise  better  grassfcd  beef  in  Algoma  than  can  be  pro- 
duced m  any  part  of  Ontario  (or  Cana-I".).  As  for  cjraiu  1  never  milled 
better  wheat  than  I  have  done  in  Algoma.  I  nmde  quite  a  number 
of  tests  from  farmers'  grists  during  the  winter,  and  seldom  found  a  test 
go  below  sixty  pounds  per  bushel,  and  some  as  high  as  sixty- five  pounds 
per  "Jiishel.  For  the  vicinity  of  Port  Lock,  on  the  Xorth  Shore  between 
Bruce  Mmes  and  gault  Ste.  Marie,  spring  wheat  averages  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre,  fall  or  winter  wheat  twentv-five  to 
tliirty  bushels  per  acre.  Pease  are  easily  grown  and  are  a  sure  crop. 
They  average  about  forty  bushels  per  acre.     Oats  are  generally  a  good 

^^■'^?;  .f^^^  ^'"'^^  °^  ™^*  *^'""P^  fe""^'^  ^^^11  li^i"®-     T  h'^ve  known  potatoes  to 
yield  fifty  bushels  from  one  bushel  planted," 

A  farmer  residing  near  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  who  came  from  Norfolk,  Eng- 
land, and  has  spent  over  twelve  years  in  Algoma.,  says  : — 

'•A  man  coming  here  without  any  money,  if  he  works  hard  and  has  a 
knowledge  of  the  business,  can  perhaps  get  on  better  in  Algoma  than  in 
other  countries  where  there  is  no  work  or  employment  in  the  winter 
months  as  there  is  in  Algoma  in  the   woods  and  mines  and  on  public 
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got  well  Htartt'tl." 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  BRITISH  FARMER 
DELEGATES. 

That  ihi.  P.nvin:o  bu«  special  attracti-.ns  for  the  tenant  fanner  of  the 

system  of  farming  fur  the  carryn,     o  „,,.,rai.hical  i-umtiun 

Provinces   oilers  the  most  admirable  facilities,  tno  „co,    1  ^    .. 

IfT  P;..vince,   the  material  and  social  snrroundings    al    conspu-e    o 
of  the  1  i-'Mu^  .  j,j  ^IjjjjI,  the  advan- 

;r;:;: :::  u..  „;.., «» te,»t.f.n„»  -'--.;-;  j:j:;, 

invitation  of  tlto  Higl.  CotmniKioner,  vts.ted  &u,»dii  ".  18J0,      to  report 
'  u.oTi»  ...riclttral  resource,  an.,  tl.e  advantages  the  country* 
..        a,    setaement  of  farn.cr,  and  lann  labourers  and  the  o  her  cla,. 
..        I    ilthereis  a  det.tnd."     The  report,  of  these  gentlemen  ha  e 
W  ™    ted  and  widely  circulated,  and  .11  of  then,  who  have  ex,.re      d 
':„pLiondiscrinn.u.,ing  between  the  Provinces  have  .-^■-•>  ^' » 
t„r   cerl.in    classes    ..f    intending    emigrants  Ontario    offet,    the    most 
li::ll  and  pro,„iai„g  held.     A  few  extracts  fron,  these  reports  ate 

here  apiiended  :— 

Mr    Wm.  Edwards,  of  Ruthin,  Wales,  says  :- 

.,  ,„„  p„.vince  of  out,  r,.    ^^^^^J^^  '^.X'^Z:^ 

s%s,'£!irJir;e^;^{^  ;;;;s?ir;^=.d .,  wci 

repair,  for  ill  to  i'lo  per  acre    "t  tos  ^Jl^^  '-"„.„„  J,i,  the  rate 

»^'r,u;r.".'r?l>crc:li':"aSi,,  "t.r.he  t»r..n.  »".»  'i-  '-  ""-•'  ■' 
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IS  required.  At  first  tlio  charj,'e  appoarH  hi^li,  but  wlii'ii  wo  conio  to 
consuler  thiit  £100  in  the  haufls  of  a  practical  muii  in  Caimda  will  g(, 
further  than  i'.'JOO  in  ( Jreat  Britain,  it  will  I  o  soon  that  the  small  capitalist 
has  a  much  hotter  chanco  of  yottnig  on,  and  only  pays  interest  oiiual  to  3 
per  cent,  iieru.' 

Mr.  (}oorj,'e  Hutchinson,  of  Hroui^ham  Castle,  I'onrith,  says  :  - 
"  It  appovrs  to  me  that  the  En<<lish  faiiiiur,  in  takiie.,'  up  lan.l  in  the 
older  provinces,  will  tind  life  more  like  that  ho  hixa  been  accustomed  to, 
and  will  be  able  to  biinj,'  the  soil  into  a  better  stiteof  cultivation  in 
many  ca.S(m  ni  which  it  1  as  been  much  ne<,dect.)d,  On  the  other  hand,  no 
one  could  bo  better  adapted  than  the  native  Canadian  to  open  up  a  now 
country." 

Mr.  William  Scotaon,  of  Ross  Lauu,  Mossloy  Hill,  Liverpool,  after 
oxpreafing  his  thanks  to  the  Ontario  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  courtesies 
received,  says  : — 

"  I  think,  further,  that  I  am  jot.ft'-.d  in  saying  that  Ontario  lias  sown 
the  seed.s  of  most  of  the  farming  no.v  practised  in  the  Dominion  west  of 
Ontario,  and  that  she  maj  still  be  called  the  premier  pnjvince  fi>r  stock 
ami  mixed  agriculture.' 

Mr.  John  T.  Wood,  of  The  Court,  Halewood,  near  Liverpool,  has  the 
following  : — 

"  There  has  been  for  some  years  a  great  movement  of  the  younger 
farmers  and  farmers'  sons  from  Ontario  to  Manitolw.  and  the  North- 
West,  resulting  in  a  considerable  depreciation  in  the  value  of  farming- 
land  in  this  o'der  province.  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  do  better  in  thoTr 
new  homes  from  a  monetary  point  of  vew,  as  they  are  usually  intelligent, 
shrewd,  hard-working  men,  who  make  good  settlers,  and  who  start  out 
with  the  intention  to  succeed.  It  is  very  easy,  however,  to  conceive  that 
there  are  v.ry  many  Englishmen,  who  can  no  lom^er  be  described  as 
young  men,  who  have  enjoyed  eonai'orable  comforts  at  home,  omtem- 
plating  emigration,  who  should  weigh  well  the  advantages  Ontario  (jtTers 
in  its  climate,  in  the  present  reasonal)Ie  terms  on  which  good  lands  can 
be  aeifuired,  and  in  the  similarity  of  farming  operations  generally,  with 
those  thej  lave  been  accustomed  to  af  homo.  1  look  upon  the  present 
prices  of  land  in  this  province  as  tempting  ;  and  I  shall  be  much  sur- 
prised, indeed,  if  there  is  not  an  appreciati  m  in  the  value  of  most  of  the 
best  farms,  which  now  range  from  £25  or  £30  per  statute  acre  for  good 
lands,  well  ^situated,  an.l  possessing  a  desirable  and  comfortable  hnuse\nd 
fair  buildings,  down  to  £'2  per  acre  for  those  having  few  improveuunts, 
and  only  a  portion  of  the  area  of  which  has  been  brought  under 
cultiva'ii,n." 

Col.  Francis  Fane,  of  Fulbeck  Hall,  Grantham,  snvg  that  it  must 
remain  with  the  emigrant  himself  where  to  settle,  but  were  he  to  give 
advice,  it  would  be  on  the  fol'owing  lines  :  - 

"1.  .\  man  with  a  certain  amount  of  cnnital  could  buy  a  nice  farm, 
with  good  house  and  cleared  land,  at  about  $30  (£6)  an  acre,  in  the 
Eastern  Townships,  and  many  parts  of  Quebec  and  Ontario.  By  doing 
so,  he  would  -ivoid  the  hare  .ips  uf  Manitoba  and  the  North- West  ;  ho 
would  bo  in  the  midst  of  comparative  comfort  and  society,  and  witliia. 
easy  reach  of  markets,  schools,  etc." 
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Mr.  Kobevt  Pitt,  of  Cvic^ett  ^-^  ^"^;^^^;  '^  ,,  ,,  ,,ea^  a 

.<If  vhat  part  of  ^"f^^^^ /^^^'i^^i^^W^onvev.    or  f..r  those  with 

,1    '  settling  "ro'ind  '    for   farm  or    '  '^^\';;       thickly  PopulaicA,  and 

Se  rea  Iv     onoy  t..  start  witl^  t^.e  o We  ,  n  '  -  t    c ^. M  ^1^^^^  .^^^^  ^^^^ 

^/n'  ?e  soc.Juy  a.uinced  l-^f./^.'iHrme.s  possessed  of  ---.--- 
iust  the  places  for  youu-^,  ^^f^'^f  ,^'  l-evous  mistake  by  buyin^^  ^  f;^^"^^"^^ 
Hnnot  th«m"h,  let  anyone  make. V  .,.1^  .,,  he  arrives  because  it  appears 
Sve    or  e^ht  iuuulred  pounds  '^%^--;j  ^^^..''Jlnieone  else's  farm,  and 

E;^^i:\r:;;mf.ss^K  o^^^^ 

^^:'  ^'jl^i^r  li^:St    ft  ^;^  ri  ::;^  Cable  at  nnddle  a,e  to 

sn;:t's;ln^sru.iaeen^-         ^^^^  _  ^^,    , 

,j^r,^;Sof^srtqrj^^:^ 

a  few  years.'  bearwood  Farm,  Workingham,  gives  some 

Mr.  Henry   Smnnons,  of  ^'^^'l'^  ^^^.         ,,,  and  adds :- 

excellent  advice  to  certam  classes  ^'j^^^^,^;,,^.^  at  cmnnand  I 
-  \nother  plan,   and  to  niany   eir     r- mts  >v  ^^        ^^  ,,f 

would  very  strongly  -commend  it   would    -  t^,^.^^^i^,,_„,,eh  of  it  very 
Ontario,  which  embrace  an  area  of  Jj-^y^  desirable  farms  constantly 

Pictive  land-and  -  ^^^^  (^•^!'^^;:;'^j;ith  good  houses,  binUhrigs 
to  be  bought  at  from  £1«>  ^o   t-u  .  where  every  comfort   .r 

r;.^fj:ice;   and  land  aU^n^-      /^  ea^ly  and   more   economically 
life  can  be  obtamed  and  enjoyea    j 
than  in  EnghuuL  Caithness,    thus  sets  forth  the 

Mr.  George  Brown,  of  ^^  atte  w  ^^^^^^     ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^ 

special  advantages  ofifered  by  Ontario  to  t  ^  ^^^^^^ 

"'     '^  There  can  be  no  doubt,   f^^^^^^Z^n^ean.  to  .ettle  there 

the  sake  of  the  boys." 


SETTLER'S  EQUIPMENT. 


V     .  ,„cce»,M  =o„,„.ence,nent  upon  »  free  grant  the 
In  order  to  n.ake  a  ^cces.  ^  _  ^.^^^  ^^  ,„,y  |,„,v,s,on3, 

,etrt«.l»«,W)v.ve    r.,mt«t    tl     ^  ^^_^^   .^__^^^^^_.^„,,  „„    „.„, 

,,„,ai„S    material,  »^.cU,  "'^ 'j    ™  ^  ,  „,t  f,,  a  year  ..r  move  as 

,„ival  u,  the  eountry  -  J '^'^  „„;,,„,  „„„„irod  „iU  far  m»re  than 
-— rr-:^n:^rThere,.ent,areaW»«-^ 
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new  corners.  A  house,  such  as  is  required  by  the  Act,  can  be  erected  by 
contract  for  from  £8  to  £10  (840  to  $50)  ;  but  with  the  assistance  that 
would  certainly  be  received  from  neighbours  it  might  be  erected  for  less. 
The  best  season  of  the  year  to  go  on  to  a  free  grant  in  the  Rainy  River 
valley  is  April  or'.May,  and  in  the  other  free  grant  districts,  September  or 
early  in  the  fall  after  harvest  work  in  the  old  settlements  is  over.  This 
will  give  time  to  put  up  a  house  and  get  comfortably  settled  before  the 
winter  sets  in,  and  during  the  winter  the  work  of  chopping  and  clearing 
can  go  on.  A  crop  can  be  got  in  during  the  following  spring.  The 
operation  of  putting  in;the  first  crop  is  a  very  simjjle  one.  Ploughing  is 
at  once  impracticable  and  unnecessary.  The  land  is  light  and  rich.  All 
it^needs  is  a  little  scratching  on  the  surface  with  a  drag  or  harrow  to 
cover  the  seed. 
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FARM  LABOURERS  AND  DOMESTIC  SERVANTS. 

The  attractions  of  Ontario  are  but  faintly  represented  to  the  British 
agricultural  labourer  by  the  increased  rate  of  wages  his  services  will 
command.  It  is  not  so  much  because  the  wages  are  better,  as  because 
the  road  to  independence  is  mnch  shoicer  and  far  more  easy  to  travel, 
that  he  is  invited  to  consider  ihe  advantages  to  he  gained  by  emii'-ratinw 
to  this  Province.  Here  after  some  years  of  work  in  the  service  of  others, 
he  can  have  saved  enough  to  enable  him  to  commence  on  his  <  wn  account, 
•  a  prospect  which  is  placed  entirely  beyond  his  reach  by  the  existing  con- 
ditions at  home,  and  which  to  one  who  desires  to  be  his  own  master 
■  should  be  a  sufKcient  inducement  to  make  him  cross  the  Atlantic. 

From  the  beginning  of  April  till  the  end  of  October  farm  labourers, 
especially  single  men,  are  in  constant  requisition,  the  demand  durin"  the 
season  of  1892  having  been  very  much  in  excess  of  the  supply.  A  single 
man  who  can  plough  well,  milk  and  take  care  of  stock,  will  readily  obtain 
employment  at  from  $150  to  $180  per  annum  with  boaid.  The  average 
rate  of  wages  throughout  the  Province  in  1890  was  $157  with,  and  $253 
without  board  for  the  year.  For  youths  and  young  men  without  ex- 
perience, the  yearly  rate  ranges  from  $75  to  8120  with  board.  Employ- 
ment on  the  farm  in  the  winter  months  is  rather  scarce,  but  competent 
men  arriving  in  the  spring  are  eagerly  sought  for  at  rates  varying  from 
$15  to  $20  per  month  till  the  first  of  November;  and  youths  durin<r  the 
isanie  period  command  from  $8  to  $15,  in  each  case  with  board. 
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Farm  labourers  with  fan.iUos  caa  find  ready  eniploy.nent  =f  they  are- 
e.;r::d  and  have  .e  mean.  .  P^^^  ^^^ ^^^ -^r^ 
siona      If  there  arc  youuj,'  w..uicn  in  the  f.unily,  .UMl 

for  .xperionccd  servnnts  ranges  from  $(.  to  812  p.r  n  on 
aood    eneral  servants  can  readUy  iind  cnploy.uent  at   -- ^^  ^'^10  .e. 
.nonth  on  their  arrival.     Young  wo.nen,  however,  who  are  not  able 
willing  to  work  will  not  suoceed  in  the  Provmce. 


r 


Full  information  regarding  all  matters  connected  with 
immigration,  will  be  furnished  on  application,  personally 

or  by  letter,  to 

DAVID  SPENCF, 

S<xrdar[i,  imini'jratmi    Deixirtmod.  ^ 
Old  Parliament  Buildings,  Front  Street  West, 


TORONTO,  ONT. 


Cr  to 


PETER  BYRN    , 

Xnttiii'ih^m.  Ihiihliinj^;  I'J  Bnnisu-Irk  St., 
LIVERPOOL,  ENGLAND^ 
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